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Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Ivory Soap is white and pure; it is a clean 
soap and it washes clean. 


Tre Procrer & Gamace Co., Cinrti. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
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WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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the United States. ideal location. The best of 
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And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
oF Its TESTIMONIEs. 

By JoHN J. CORNELL. 

35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

(Poems. ) 

By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1.00. 
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PEIRCE 0 


32d Year. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut ut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY Y PEIRCE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
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A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 


Three full courses: 
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SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduales Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 
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hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 
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NIGET SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 
WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea | 
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AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
newest shades in tan for 


are 
and every pair is guaranteed. 


| The 
included, a 
| Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXV. 

NoTHING / believe can really teach us the nature and 
meaning of inspiration but personal experience of it. That 
we may a/l have such experience if we will but attend to the 
Divine influences in our own hearts is the cardinal doctrine 
of Quakerism CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From her book, ‘Quaker Strongholds,’’ the chapter on Inner 
Light. 


THE CONFERENCES AT SWARTHMORE. 


As we prepare this report, the Conferences at Swarthmore 
are drawing to a conclusion. They began, as had been 
proposed, on Fourth-day, the 19th instant, at 9.30 a. m. 
On the previous evening, many of those from a distance 
arrived, special trains coming from New York and Balti- 
more, and also special cars from Canada and the West. 
The weather was delightfully cool and refreshing. The 
arriving guests were assigned to rooms in the College 
building, Somerville Hall, Science Hall, etc., and supper 
was promptly served. Systematic arrangements had been 
made by the committees on Reception and Lodgings, 
and on Refreshments, and there was little delay or 
difficulty. 

We begin below, a resumé of the proceedings. As it 
is impossible to complete it this week, we give now only 
the report of the First-day School Conference, and some 
details relating to the meetings generally. 

FOURTH DAY, I9TH, MORNING. 

A large audience, probably 2,200, had gathered in the 
large tent, at 9.30. 

Robert M. Janney, Clerk of the Executive Committee 
of the First-day School General Conference, (acting in 
place of Joseph A. Bogardus, deceased, who was Clerk of 
the Conference), announced that the hour had arrived 
for opening, and desired that all present be seated and 
quiet. John H. Shotwell, of New Jersey, offered prayer. 
R. M. Janney then, in a brief address, expressed thank- 
fulness for this new gathering to consider the important 
work of the First-day schools, and welcomed those pres- 
ent, referring to the large number in attendance from 
other yearly meetings, and offering a fitting tribute to 
Joseph A. Bogardus 

Florence Hall was appointed Assistant Clerk, for the 
present. The names of delegates were called, the custom 
being followed of each delegate, on answering to his 
name, rising and standing until the call of the delegation 
was completed. A letter from Anna M. Starr, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, expressing her regret at being absent, was 
read. Jt was suggested by Howard M. Jenkins that in 
the case of Illinois Yearly Meeting, only one delegate 
being present, other Friends (of whom there were sev- 
eral) present from that Yearly Meeting be constituted 
delegates ; which was approved. Allen Flitcraft urged 
that the proceedings be conducted with dignity. 

The report of the Executive Committee, which in- 
cluded that of the Literature Committee, was read. 

The Executive Committee reported that they had 


{ JOUBNAL. 
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held four meetings, which were devoted chiefly to the 
preparation of lesson leaves. They suggested that in 
future the committee be left at liberty to select a differ- 
ent set of subjects for primary lesson leaves, as sub- 
jects suited to older classes were often not adapted to 
the needs of little children. They also proposed that the 
lessons on the Gospels, now completed, be published in 
book form for permanent use. They recommended to 
meetings to give a more prominent place to adult confer- 
ence class work, aiming to include in this all the adult 
members of the meeting, and acknowledged the great 
need for teachers to prepare themselves more thoroughly 
for their work. 

The proposal, embodied in the Executive Commit- 
tee’s report, of Indiana First day School Association, 
that the next General Conference be held at Richmond, 
Indiana, was then considered, and after some discussion 
it was concluded to refer the question of the time and 
place of the next meeting of the Conference to the Execu- 
tive Committee, and to hold on Fifth-day evening a gen- 
eral and informal meeting to consider ‘‘ the future of 
the Conferences.’’ A minute was adopted that the kind 
invitation of Indiana Friends was received with feelings 
of appreciation. A committee of three to help the Clerks 
edit the report of the Conference was appointed: Eli M. 
Lamb, John L. Carver, and Jane C. Washburn. 

Some discussion followed on the Lesson Leaves. It 
was suggested that the lessons for the younger children 
should not follow the same selection of Scripture texts as 
those for the older and adults. Charles M. Stabler and 
Mary R. Livezey desired to leave the matter of literature 
largely to the committee on that subject. George S. 
Truman, Nebraska: ‘‘ I want to say we should, if possi- 
ble, provide lesson leaves for the primary classes. It is 
a want from which we have suffered in our school.’’ 
Allen Flitcraft commended the preparation of the lessons, 
but had thought that the writers had labored to distin- 
guish between Jesus and Christ, and did not employ the 
names, ‘‘ Our Lord’’ and ‘‘ Saviour.”’ 

Matilda E. Janney and Clara B. Miller approved 
the leaving of the subject to the Literature Committee, 
the latter adding her commendation of the plan of con- 
solidating the three years’ work on the Gospels in a book. 
The Clerk proposed a minute, which was approved, 
expressing satisfaction with the labors of the Executive 
Committee and (its sub-committee) that on Literature, 
‘and in approval of the proposition to adopt a more 
suitable course for intermediate and primary classes.’’ 

The first paper on the program, that of Cornelia J. 
Shoemaker, of Virginia, was then read. It is printed in 
full, elsewhere, in this issue. Upon its close Thomas W. 
Sidwell, of Washington, D. C., followed, opening the 
discussion. He suggested the need of making the 
schools, and the rooms in which they meet, attractive. He 
also favored, in some cases, at least, singing in the schools. 
Arletta Cutler, of Coldstream, Canada, followed by 
appointment, in the discussion. She dwelt upon the 
religious liberty enjoyed by Friends, and the general 
broadening of their views. 

The subject being then open to the general con- 
sideration, a number of Friends spoke. The theme 
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presented by Cornelia J. Shoemaker, ‘‘ First-day School 
Extension,’’ was largely neglected, and several speakers 
who had observed T. W. Sidwell’s remark on music re- 
ferred to that, some apparently thinking that he had 
suggested the employment of instrumental music, and 
had proposed to have it in religious meetings. (His re- 
mark, as stated above, referred to singing, and only in 
schools where it might be thought to be a help in 
drawing in children. ) 

Walter Laing, Bristol, Pa., said he was fond of music, 
individually, ‘‘ but when it enters our religious assemblies 
we must drop the name ‘ Friend.’’’ Thomas H. Speak- 
man, rejoicing in the liberty of free expression, thought 
we ought to sing the poems of Whittier, ‘‘ as gccasionally 
way opens for it,’’ in our First-day Schools. He said 
he was no musician himself, but he thought these poems 
had rhyme and meter suitable for the purpose. He was 
opposed to music or singing in our religious meetings. 
Frances N. Williams, New Jersey, referred to the early 
First-day School work of Jane Johnson and Louisa J. 
Roberts, and urged that we should never leave the thought 
that God is the teacher of his people, himself, ‘‘ and that 
God is love, and they who dwell in love dwell in him.’’ 

John Wm. Hutchinson, New York, suggested a return 
to the practical suggestions in the paper first read,—how to 
extend the First-day School work. Daniel Gibbons, 
Philadelphia, said he protested against music in any 
meetings of Friends, even the First-day School. He 
said he himself was devotedly fond of music. Jesse H. 
Holmes said this was a question for each school to decide 
for itself. Reading Whittier’s poems in concert was 
practically the same thing as singing them. Every 
proper means should be used to draw in the children, 
that they may be taught. 

Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore: ‘-‘ Thou shalt know 
the truth, and the truth shall make thee free.’ If we 
make a rule to prayerfully ask as to what our exercises 
shall be, in each First-day School, I think that is as far 
as we can say here what they shall or shall not be.’’ She 
urged that the children be early taught to give a little 
from their own store of pennies, and so be taught the 
lessons of self-denial and helpful kindness. Mary R. 
Livezey thought that Friends were not a people adapted 
to Salvation Army methods. 

The Clerk closed the discussion of the subject at this 
point. The names of the members of the new Executive 
Committee were read. Aaron M. Powell expressed his 
thankfulness for the satisfactory beginning of the Con- 
ference. ‘‘I have attended,’’ he said, ‘‘ many such 
gatherings of different kinds. First and last I do not 
recall one which has opened more auspiciously than this.’’ 
He referred to the fact that the writer (C. J. S.), wasa 
granddaughter of Samuel M. Janney and a daughter of 
Swarthmore College. A Friend said she would feel repaid 
for coming, if she should now return after hearing that 
paper. Another who had ‘‘ often sat under Samuel M. 
Janney’s ministry,’’ expressed encouragement to believe 
**that my people are going forward.’’ After a period of 
silence, at 12 o'clock, the session closed. 


FOURTH-DAY, IQTH, AFTERNOON. 


Isaac H. Hillborn, from the meeting of delegates 
held in the recess, proposed the names of Robert M. 
Janney as Clerk of the Conference, and Florence Hall, 


Assistant Clerk. Both were approved. The report of 
the Association’s Treasurer, William J. Hall, Swarth- 
more, was read, showing expenditures amounting to 
2,316.58, and a cash balance of $476.97. A committee 
was appointed to audit the account. 
The report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association 


was read. There are six new First-day schools within its 
limits, and an increase of interest is shown in those al- 
ready established. Teachers are expected to give, and 
do give, some teaching of Friends’ principles, and as a 
result the younger members of the Society are able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. 

Allen Flitcraft said the report had many good points ; 
he would refer to one, the teaching of the principles of 
the Society in the schools. He encouraged adherence to 
the use of the plain language, ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘ thou.’’ 
‘© You,’’ addressed to one person, is not within the lids 
of the Bible. Charles M. Stabler and others spoke in 
favor of the Baltimore plan of holding First-day school 
unions at the time of the quarterly meetings. Nathan 
Moore, of Centre Quarterly Meeting, (Baltimore Y. M.) 
said it had been a source of strength with them. 

William M. Jackson said that wherever the funda- 
mental doctrine of Friends,—the revelation of the spirit 
of God in the human heart—is taught in the schools, an 
increase in the membership of the Society is the natural 
result. John L. Thomas, Fall Creek, Indiana, remarked 
upon and commended the systematic organization appar- 
ent in Baltimore Yearly Meeting. The report should be 
encouraging to all. Lewis V. Smedley, Chester county, 
Pa., said such a report was what he expected from Balti- 
more, after seeing the earnest young people at Lincoln, 
four years ago. 

The report of New York Association was then read. 
It indicated a stationary condition, as to increase or de- 
crease, and spoke particularly of the establishment of 
small circulating libraries for the schools. Alice C. 
Robinson thought this an interesting feature, and asked 
for further details, which were subsequently given by Ed- 
ward B. Rawson, the latter mentioning that the plan had 
previously been adopted by Philadelphia Association. 
Alice Ann Brown, Virginia, called attention to the in- 
crease of good literature for Friends, and Walter Laing 
enlarged on this point. Howard M. Jenkins urged the 
preparation, in modern form, of good matter in the 
Friends’ books of the older time. He said that Friends, 
in America are doing much less in the line of literature 
than English Friends. He suggested that some of the 
younger members index Janney’s ‘‘ History ot Friends,’’ 
and also that there should be a Cyclopedia of the Society 
of Friends. Frances N. Williams alluded to the ‘‘ Life 
of Benjamin Hallowell’’ as a valuable work ; incidents 
in it should be prepared in tract form. Sarah T. Linvill 
said young people could be interested in the older litera- 
ture, if parents would gather them, and read to them, in 
an intelligent manner. Matilda E. Janney: ‘‘I would 
like to say that I feel that the Heavenly Father has sent 
a particular call to the New York First-day schools. 
They have so many brave, bright minds; there are so 
many strong workers. He has called one from your 
midst who took a great portion of the burthen of your 
work upon his shoulders,—are you not doubly called ? O 
your chance, your chance, that you may step in and fill 
up this great gap!’’ Samuel Jones, Philadelphia, re- 
marked that Baltimore report was more encouraging than 
that of New York, and urged that those in the latter 
yearly meeting carefully search out the cause. 

The paper prepared by Herbert P. Worth, West 
Chester, Pa., ‘‘ How Can We Improve our Methods and 
Strengthen our Schools,’’ was then read by him. It wasa 
valuable review of the First-day School work, and is printed 
in full in this issue. The discussion of it was opened, 
by appointment, by Richard E Roberts, of Ohio. He 
spoke of the difficulty of retaining the interest of lads 
from perhaps the age of sixteen or seventeen. After 
speaking at some length on this, he said he had thought 
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that sometimes it could have been better. done if we had 


allowed the means spoken of in the morning,—singing in 
the schools. 

In the general discussion that followed Thomas H. 
Speakman expressed his anxiety that the doctrine of 
Divine Light should be more dwelt on in the teaching. 
Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, Philadelphia, said: ‘¢ It 
seems a remarkable coincidence that we should have had 
two such beautiful papers,—one this morning and one 
this afternoon,—setting forth the principles of the Society 
of Friends so fully and clearly, as held by our forefathers, 
and that in the subsequent discussion of both, the use of 
music should be proposed as a means of attracting the 
people.’’ She urged that there be more faith in the 
drawing force of our principles. ‘‘I love to listen to the 
songs,’’ she added, “ but not in the First-day Schools.’’ 
Charlotte W. Cocks, of Mendon, N. Y., spoke of the 
love shown to little children as the greatest attraction of 
all. ‘* The spirit of love will conduct all things, if we 
are willing and obedient and prayerful.’’ William M. 
Jackson signified his agreement to a degree with views 
previously expressed by Thomas H. Speakman, in regard 
to teaching truths of the Scriptures. ‘‘It has been said 
that the best way to teach Christianity is to teach people 
to be Christ-like. I think we will all admit that to be 
true, and a careful study of the life and actions of Jesus 
Christ among his fellow men is, I believe, the best way to 
teach Quakerism.’’ Joseph Powell, Philadelphia, spoke 
of his encouragement in hearing the papers. ‘‘ When we 
see that our schools are growing spiritually, can we not 
renew our faith?’’ Mary R. Livezey said she could em- 
phasize one thought,—that we have not time in our First- 
day schools for amusement. Caroline E. Hall, Swarth- 
more: ‘I agree with that Friend. It is not music, it is 
not ‘ originality ’ that we want, but it is to teach the chil- 
dren to taste and see that the Lord is good.’’ Nathan 
Moore: ‘In the paper there was the thought that the 
schools should attract. Our Heavenly Father draws each 
one of us nearer to him through the influence of his love, 
and we do not need to substitute anything of our own to 
supply this influence.”’ 

Jane P. Rushmore, Londongrove, Pa.: ‘It seems to 
me the writer of the paper put his pen upon at least one 
nerve of the situation when he spoke of ‘ indifference.’ 
We don’t believe in indifference, any of us ; we believe 
in zeal. We believe in it mightily ; but we practice in- 
difference just about as much as we believe in zeal. If 
we could get this out of us,—not out of the people who 
have it out already, but out of the great body of our 
people, those who fill this tent to-day,—and keep it out 
for two years, we might tell in our next conference how 
we had strengthened our schools, and would not need to 
discuss plans as to how we cou/d strengthen them.’’ She 
added that in teaching, the child should be made to un- 
dersiand ‘‘that there is a link between himself and the 
subject you are trying to get into his head; then there 
will not be much trouble about indifference.’’ Russell 
Smith urged, as to the attendance of young people, that 
the example of the parents would be very effective. ‘‘A 
boy smokes a cigar because his father smokes. Fora 
like reason, he will go to First-day School if his father 
does.’’ Clement M. Biddle said there is no one method 
that will serve for all schools. Different schools require 
different methods, depending upon the material they have 
toworkon. But indifference is our great defect. We all 
have a great deal of faith that there should be good method 
in the schools, and that somebody else should carry it out. 

Some matters of business having been transacted, and 
announcements made, after an impressive pause the 
session closed. 


FOURTH-DAY I9TH, EVENING. 

At 8 o’clock the session began. 
minor business were attended to. Reports were read 
from the Ohio, Genesee, Illinois, and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting Associations, there being opportunity 
after each one for discussion. 

Charles M. Stabler commended the Ohio report for 
its presentation of facts. S. Elizabeth Stover said we 
feel that the objects of the Conference are being attained 
when such a report as this comes in. ‘‘ We cannot but 
feel that such papers as we have heard to-day must help 
us to that higher teaching so beautifully voiced in 
the poem quoted in the report,—that we may 
go on building more Societies, that knowledge 
may grow more and more, but ‘more of _rever- 
ence in us dwell.’ We are gathered here for the ex- 
change, not so much, perhaps, of specific plans and 
methods, as for that contact which strengthens us all for 
our work, and through which our schools are strength- 
ened.’’ Isaac Wilson said: ‘‘I feel willing to empha- 
size that thought of being mindful of our blessings. And 
another thought was with me this afternoon, when we 
were discussing the question of methods. Iam not in- 
clined to establish any cast-iron rules. It should be left, 
as was said, to each school to make the best use of its 
materials and opportunities, its talents, its circumstances, 
its environment. I hope that each of us will go from 
this Conference with that increase of enthusiasm that 
may help us in building up new schools or strengthening 
those already established.’’ Samuel P. Zavitz, Canada, 
said he thought he could see a growth in all our Associa- 
tions from their reports. Isaiah Price, Philadelphia, 
said he had compared our situation with that of Friends 
when he received his education, and he hoped that the 
young people were being prepared and fitted for the 
work of carrying on and advancing the principles and 
testimonies of Friends. 

Dr. O. E. Janney, Baltimore, spoke of the Genesee 
report, and of the pleasure enjoyed by those who visited 
Friends of that yearly meeting at Coldstream, in 1895. 
‘‘All who went there must have been impressed by at least 
two things: the remarkable degree of love and brotherly 
kindness that pervaded that meeting among Genesee 
Friends, and the large part the young people took in the 
proceedings.’” Robert S. Haviland heartily approved 
the remarks of Dr. Janney. David Ferris expressed his 
gratification at the passage in the Genesee report acquies- 
cing in the laying aside of the International Series of texts. 

A letter of Sarah A. Orvis, Whitby, Ontario, was 
read in connection with the Genesee report. Charles M. 
Stabler said he agreed with some of the thoughts it con- 
tained. ‘‘ We have a very clear mission in the world 
to-day. If our principles are worth what we profess 
them to be worth, they are needed more in the world.”’ 
S. Elizabeth Stover and Tryphena P. Way spoke much 
to the same effect, and related incidents showing the in- 
terest of others in Friends. Thomas B. Brown, West 
Chester, Pa., alluded to the trying situation of isolated 
young Friends in the West, and expressed sympathy for 
them. 

Commenting on the Philadelphia report, Mary Steer 
said the members of Baltimore Yearly Meeting always 
take a deep interest in Illinois Yearly Meeting. ‘‘ They 
have worked faithfully ever since that meeting was estab- 
lished, and I feel that the report is a good one.’’ Joseph 
Willets, of Trenton, said that on the whole the reports 
showed a decided gain in interest, and he thought there 
was cause for encouragement to press on in the good 
work. Lukens Webster, of Philadelphia, said as one of 
the pioneers of the First-day School work, and with con- 
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tinued interest in it, he was much interested in the re- 
ports. He thought the attention given to the Lesson 
Leaves was too great, and he strongly encouraged practi- 
cal religion. He thought we were apt to spend too much 
time upon our principles, and not enough on the testimo- 
nies which we hold out to the world. 

When the Philadelphia report was read, Benjamin 
Rogers of Pendleton, Indiana, said it seemed to him that 
while the smaller yearly meetings had been faithful in 
little, Philadelphia had been faithful in much. Richard 
E. Roberts, of Ohio, said that in hearing the reports he 
perceived the difference between the large and small 
yearly meetings. In Ohio, we have difficulties to con- 
tend with which the larger meetings do not. 
schools was partly made up of miners from a mining 
town, and the work among such is of a peculiar charac- 
ter. He related an incident ofa child who came to the 
First-day School, and who was taught total abstinence, 
whose father, a hard drinker, took much interest in the 
conversion of the boy. Jesse H. Holmes emphasized 
‘«the great contrast there is in conditions in different 
parts of our vineyard.’’ He thought it unreasonable 
that any hard and fast methods could be fixed upon 
adapted to all cases. ‘‘ If we are going to use the oppor- 
tunities before us we must be prepared to use means 
adapted to procure the ends that we desire, and this will 
not be the same among children of Friends and among 
children of miners.’’ John L. Thomas spoke of the high 
character of the Lesson Leaves. When the work was 
begun, in 1868, the teachers chose what part of the 
Scriptures we could read, then we had Lesson Leaves 
prepared by Benjamin Smith, then a number of schools 
adopted the International Lesson Leaves, but since our 
meeting at Lincoln, in 1892, we have had our own, and I 
feel like taking the time to speak a moment of the efforts 
that the Literature Committee have put forth, working 
effectually to bring out the grand spiritual thoughts con- 
tained in the Scriptures. I am glad the Philadelphia re- 
port alludes to this subject. George S. Truman, of Ne- 
braska, said he wanted to say a word as to the necessity 
they have felt for Friendly literature for children. ‘+ Sit- 
uated as I am in the verge of Society, with our schools 
mostly composed of those other than Friends, we know 
the pressure of this want.’’ 

John William Hutchinson described the growth of the 
Lesson Leaves, and said that in the reports received we 
find they have given general satisfaction in all of the 
yearly meetings, with one or two exceptions. ‘‘ It takes 
me back to fifteen years ago, when twelve or fifteen of us 
went from the East, representing,—and the only repre- 
sentatives,—the three eastern yearly meetings, to attend 
the First-day School General Conference at Clear Creek, 
Illinois. It was at that meeting that our dear friend 
Joseph A. Bogardus was first made clerk of this Confer- 
ence. We found there that the International Lesson 
Leaves were being very generally used in the schools, par- 
ticularly in the West ; and it was there impressed upon 
that Conference the necessity of doing something to 
counteract the influences which were felt to be used 
against this Society, or against the interests of the So- 
ciety, by those lesson leaves ; and it was there that this 
Literature Committee was first appointed, and the gradual 
development of the Lesson Leaves, as we have seen, has 
culminated in the report which we have had at this time. 
It has been a matter of great interest to me, and I want 
to call your attention to one feature of the Philadelphia 
report, and that is in reference to the necessity of Friends’ 
literature. It was spoken of this morning or this after- 
noon, and it seems it is a subject which we must take hold 
of very soon,—this organization or some other,—the 
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preparation of Friends’ literature in some form, not only 
for our own use, vut for public use.’’ 

William W. Birdsall said: ‘‘It is that feature of the 
report in which I have the greatest concern. In the rise 
of our Society the Friends were distinguished by their 
literary activity. The many tracts they issued were in 
line with the thought and literary ideas of their time. 
They discussed the subject in a way, they used titles for 
their books, and they employed the language, adapted to 
their day. We ought to be similarly active. We have 
something to offer which no other people have to offer. 
It is as of much value to-day as it ever was; the world is 
more ready to receive it than it ever was. It matters 
little whether our company is many or few, if the yearly 
meeting is small or large, it is the work we do which re- 
dounds to our credit, and which clears our conscience. 
Let us encourage a literary activity. Within the last 
year a fund in the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has for part of its purpose the encouragement of truthful 
and useful literature. I sincerely hope that there will be 
much good matter offered to the committee in charge of 
this fund.’’ 

Walter Laing recalled his efforts in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in behalf of the work which William 
Birdsall had referredto. The Clerk said if there had been 
a little more time, he should have liked to refer to that 
part of the Philadelphia report which mentions the in- 
crease of the number of adults attending the First-day 
Schools. It solves the difficulties encountered in neigh- 
borhoods where the members are widely separated, and 
the number of children is small. Sanford P. Campbell 
said he had hoped some one would have expressed the 
benefits that have accrued to our particular First-day 
School, (Race street, Philadelphia), by the meetings of 
the conference class held after the religious meeting. Its 
influence has not been only amongst those who have been 
able to attend it, but it has brought about that feeling 
amongst us that the oldest member of meeting was truly a 
member of the First-day School, and the youngest mem- 
ber of the First-day School a member of the meeting. 
It has brought the younger ones so that many are as 
regular in attendance upon the First-day meetings for 
worship as the older members of the meeting. 

The clerk then read a minute relating to the Phila- 
delphia report, and after a silence the meeting closed. 


FIFTH DAY, 20TH, MORNING. 


Isaac Wilson offered prayer. The report of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting wasread. In the discussion upon it John 
H. Shotwell said the feature which struck him most 
forcibly was the penny collection for the use of the 
library. He thought it one of the mistakes of the 
Society that the young are not sufficiently impressed with 
the importance of giving to religious work. Allen Flit- 
craft agreed with these remarks. He said the reward 
would come spiritually as well as pecuniarily. He 
thought Friends were coming up to a point where they 
were being educated to giving prudently and properly for 
religious purposes, and for their religious work where 
money may be needed. 

The minute having been made relating to the Indiana 
report, the clerk read a paper prepared by Frances M. 
Robinson of Richmond, Indiana, on ‘‘ How Shall we 
Better Qualify Ourselves for First-day School Work ?’’ 
This paper will appear next week. 

William M. Jackson said he desired to speak of one 
phase of the work alluded to in this paper. He thought 
that with Friends the most important work for teachers 
of Bible classes in the First-day School was to acquaint 
themselves with the results of the recent intelligent study 
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of the Bible. He regretted the word ‘‘ criticism’’ in 
connection with this work, which has been done and is 
being done by some of the most reverent as well as the 
most intelligent minds of the present time. Friends are 
deeply interested in this intelligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, for it develops the fact that the religion of the 
Bible from the early times down taught the direct rela- 
tionship of God with humanity. ‘Read the Scrip- 
tures in the light of the better knowledge of them, and 
you will read of a God of righteousness acting in the 
world, present in the world, in the hearts of mankind, 
just as you and I believe to-day God is present in the 
world, acting in our hearts and leading us into a knowl- 
edge of all that is true.’’ 

William W. Birdsall said that what he had to offer 
upon the paper might well be condensed into a half 
dozen words. ‘‘ We shall better qualify ourselves for 
First-day School teaching by increased zeal, by greater 
tact, by the culture of a higher and a consecrated intelli- 
gence. Zeal, tact, intelligence—these are the qualifica- 
tions for the workers in the First-day School. The zeal 
which recognizes only that work is to be done and is 
willing to do it, which will make sacrifices, not great 
ones only, but small. The world is full of people who 
can make great sacrifices, but who cannot make small 
ones ; of people who can walk to the stake or the scaffold 
but who must sleep that last half hour on First-day 
morning. We must be as zealous in this as in the busi- 
ness duties we have, for which we make everything else 
give way ; but zeal must also be accompanied by tact— 
that which goes unerringly to the work it has to do and 
which accomplishes it certainly and well. But even zeal 
and tact may fail ; we must have added to these a culti- 
vated, willing, and consecrated intelligence.’’ He 
thought he would rearrange the order given by Frances 
M. Robinson to the purposes of the work of the First-day 
School. He would make them, first, to inspire devotion 
and consecration of life; second, as a means to that end 
and not as a purpose in itself, to give the child a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and its contents, its sources and its 
rightful influence; third, to explain our principles and 
testimonies—the sources, the circumstances of their 
origin, their reasonableness and sufficiency. In addition 
to the books mentioned in the paper for Friends’ reading, 
he would add particularly Caroline Stephen’s work 
‘¢ Quaker Strongholds,’’ and Francis Frith’s ‘‘ Quaker 
Ideals.’ ‘‘ We talked yesterday morning about First- 
day~School extension. We talked yesterday afternoon 
about the improvement of our methods and the strength- 
ening of our schools. We are trying now to speak of 
better qualifying ourselves for teaching in these schools. 
Is it not all summed up in these three things—more zeal, 
better tact, a higher and a more consecrated intelligence ?’’ 

Matilda E. Janney hoped that the many young people 
who have been called again and again to come up and 
help in this work would not be discouraged because they 
had not read a Bible dictionary or been to a theological 
seminary. ‘I appreciate all the helps in Scripture 
study, and am glad and thankful that we have them, but 
above all there is a higher help, and when you feel called 
to this work, I want you to go with a prayerful heart. If 
you have the inspiration that comes with a desire to do 
the right thing, and are faithful and earnest, you will be 
helped to have the tact and method that will make you 
better teachers.’’ Elizabeth Lloyd agreed with William 
M. Jackson as to the usefulness of the study of the Scrip- 
tures in the light of recent investigation, and that this 
was suitable for Conference classes and Young Friends’ 
Associations, but to the little children there was much in 
the Bible that we might take to them simply and na- 
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turally. ‘‘ Many of the Bible stories have in them most 
beautiful spiritual lessons. We may take incidents in the 
life of Jesus, and teach them with their spiritual and moral 
applications to the children. Teachers should all pre- 
pare for their work. If such preparation is made, then 
the inspiration that comes in the presence of the class 
will have additional effect. 

George L. Maris said he was glad to have opportunity 
to mention a matter which had been long on his mind— 
the benefit in different sections among Friends of teachers’ 
institutes held in the summer, to be attended by workers 
in our First-day Schools. He thought it quite possible 
to conduct from two to four such meetings every summer 
in different parts of this country. He also expressed his 
satisfaction in the remarks looking to a development of 
higher culture among us. ‘‘ Here in this college there 
are those who are now studying the Greek language, in 
which the New Testament was written. I want to see 
them come and bring this talent to bear. We need more 
culture, we need a higher intellectual training, and we 
need a deeper spiritual inspiration.’’ 

Clement M. Biddle divided the work of the teacher 
into these heads: a willingness to work, zeal, a definite 
method, a thorough preparation. One preparation every 
teacher can give—he can look over the last lesson,and 
also the lesson about to be taught. Joel Borton desired 
that we should continue to bear aloft our standard of 
truth. He hoped young teachers would not be discour- 
aged ; one had said to him: ‘‘ I came here to learn some- 
thing.’’ If we would only stick to the text of these 
papers that are introduced and not wander into discus- 
sions of the Scriptures, we should do more in this direc- 
tion. John L. Griffin earnestly approved the suggestion 
of George L. Maris for summer meetings. 

A paper by John William Graham on ‘‘Adult School 
Work Among Friends in England,’’ was then read by the 
writer. It is given in full elsewhere in this issue. At its 
conclusion the clerk expressed the feeling that the meet- 
ing had been much favored by its presentation. 

In the discussion which followed, S. Raymond 
Roberts spoke of his observation of the adult school 
work in London some twenty years ago, when he visited 
schools in East London in company with a dear friend, 
George H. Barrington. Thomas H. Speakman asked 
whether Friends in England had First-day Schools among 
their members such as we have here, taken part in by 
their members, and managed more or less by the meet- 
ing. John William Graham answered: ‘‘ We rely en- 
tirely upon home teaching for that; we have no such 
schools.’ Howard M. Jenkins thought the practical 
question in connection with the paper was whether any 
such schools were suitable for and possible among us. It 
seemed to him that the key-note of the paper, and of 
this adult school work in England was the attitude of 
brotherly kindness. This, no doubt, was the secret of 
the movement’s great success,—the realization of that 
motto, ‘‘ Let brotherly love continue.’’ Joseph Willets 
emphasized the thought of the influence exerted by the 
cordial shake of the hand, and the cordial expression of 
the face—the evidence of love to our brothers. 

Tryphena P. Way, of Canada, spoke of the value and 
importance of similar work. Allen J. Flitcraft, of Chi- 
cago, expressed his satisfaction in hearing the paper. 
John Wm. Graham, in answer to a question, said: ‘‘ The 
number of men in the adult schools are to the women, 
as four or five to one.’’ Joseph Powell remarked that we 
must remember that the Adult School Work in England 
had been fifty years growing to its present proportions. 
Walter Laing said: ‘‘ God does not do a thing in a day 
or an hour ; his work goes on from day to day.”’ 
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John Wm. Hutchinson called attention to the meeting 
to be held in the evening to discuss the future of the 
Conferences. A number of meetings, etc., were an- 
nounced. The clerk then read the following minute : 
‘«« Through the several sittings of this Conference we have 
been constantly reminded of the great bereavement we 
have sustained in the death of our dear friend, Joseph 
A. Bogardus, for fifteen years clerk of this Conference, 
and our hearts have been touched and tendered by the 
loving testimonies which have come up from all sides and 
particularly through the reports of our distant associa- 
tions, manifesting how widely the influence of his life 
has extended, and the stronghold he possessed upon the 
affections of all our people. With the inspiration of his 
example before us and the memory of his beautiful life 
in our hearts, relying upon the One alone of strength 
and guidance, let us go forward to advance the work in 
which he was so deeply interested.’’ Mary Travilla and 
John H. Shotwell offered brief testimony. The clerk 
read the concluding minute, and after silence the meet- 
ing closed, ending the meetings at this time of the First- 
day School General Conference. 
EVENING AND OTHER MEETINGS. 

On Fifth-day evening, at 8 o’clock, the general meet- 
ing of those interested in the ‘‘ Future of the Con- 
ferences ’’ was held in the tent, R. M. Janney presiding. 
The agreement reached was to hold the Conferences next, 
‘¢in the West,’’ in 1898, the time and placed to be fixed 
by the ‘‘ Central Committee.’’ Much unity was ex- 
pressed with the proposed acceptance of the invitation 
to meet at Richmond, Ind., but it was thought best to 
leave the matter not positively settled at thistime. Allen 
J. Flitcraft, of Chicago, earnestly urged meeting in that 
city. It was agreed that, with perhaps some official ex- 
ceptions, (officers of the Conferences, etc.), those in 
attendance next time would be at their own expense. 

The plan of uniting all the Conferences in one or- 
ganization, making each onea ‘‘Section,’’ as is done 
by many similar bodies, was briefly considered, and re- 
ferred to the joint consideration of the several executive 
committees,to be reported on at the next meeting, in 1898. 

There was no evening meeting on Sixth-day. 

On Seventh-day evening, the tent was well filled, 
there being probably 2,000 persons present. John W. 
Gregg was in charge of the meeting. The subject of 
‘«« Young Friends’ Associations : Their Present and Future 
Work,’’ was presented in a thoughtful and interesting 
manner by Isaac Roberts, of Conshohocken, Pa. He 
said that these associations had proved their usefulness by 
acquainting the younger members with the history and 
testimonies of early Friends ; by promoting simplicity of 
life and nobility of. character; by spreading the prin- 
ciples of the Society ; encouraging an intelligent study 
of the Bible ; increasing the attendance at meetings, 
and strengthening the religious character. 

Following Isaac’s paper, William W. Birdsall gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ Some Phases of Early Quakerism,’’ relating 
particularly to George Fox and William Penn. This was 
illustrated by many good pictures thrown upon a large 
screen on the platform, showing portraits of Fox, and 
Penn, and others, with views of places, etc. The large 
audience remained to the close of the lecture at 9.45, 
apparently much interested. 

On First-day, 23d, religious meetings were held in 
the large tent, and in the meeting-house, at 10 o’clock. 
The latter was entirely full, the former nearly so. The 
number in attendance at both would be no doubt nearly 
3,000. In the tent, in opening, Joel Borton, of Woods- 





town, N. J., offered prayer. John J. Cornell spoke at 
length. He said that doubtless among those present 
many different doctrines were held, but ever since the 
coming of Christ much time has been wasted quarreling 
over points of doctrine that should have been devoted 
to practical Christian work. We are told that faith only 
can effect our salvation. But to faith we must add knowl- 
edge—the knowledge that is learned in the school of 
Christ; to knowledge, virtue; to virtue, temperance, 
which means moderation and self control—such control 
of our passions and appetites as enables us to overcome 
temptation ; and to temperance, brotherly kindness and 
charity. 

Robert S. Haviland of Chappaqua, N. Y., opened 
with the words of Jesus to the woman of Samaria, 
‘** Whoso drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst.’’ All may partake of this water if they 
will, and, having tasted themselves, they may lead others 
to the fountain, and thus enter into the blessedness of 
true peace. 

Alice C. Robinson, of Baltimore, alluded to the 
parable of the sower. God sows the good seed, but 
unless we till the ground and keep it free from weeds 
there will be no harvest for us to reap. 

Lydia H. Price quoted the words: ‘‘ As many as are 
called by the spirit of God they are the sons of God,’’ 
and urged all to follow the example of the beloved Jesus, 
whose will was one with the Father’s, that they may 
become heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ. 

Other speakers were Joel Borton, Edgar Conrow, 
Samuel Taylor, Nathan Moore, Samuel Jones, and Ada 
B. Mitchell. After two hours of deep religious exercise, 
Samuel S. Ash gave voice to the common feeling in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift.’’ 

At the meeting-house, after silence and a brief vocal 
prayer by John H. Shotwell, Frances Newlin Williams 
spoke from the text, ‘‘ To him that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have.’’ John H. Shotwell followed, 
and John William Graham spoke from the text, ‘‘ The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister and to give his life a ransom for many.’’ Further 
testimonies, generally brief, were offered by Samuel 
Swain, of Bristol, Pa., Henry B Hallock, of Brooklyn, 
Joseph T. McDowell, of New York, Joseph Willets, of 
Trenton, Thomas W. Sheward, of Wilmington, Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, of Swarthmore, and Harriet E. Kirk, of 
Philadelphia. 

On First-day afternoon, at 2, Elizabeth Powell Bond 
read to a company which filled the meeting-house, her 
paper on ‘‘ Spiritual Religion,’’—the same which she read 
in the Religious Conference on Sixth-day afternoon, but 
which, owing to the very large audience, many could not 
hear. At3p. m., in the tent, a young people’s meeting 
was held. The tent was nearly filled. Isaac Wilson, in 
opening, spoke briefly, and was followed by Matilda E. 
Janney, Frances N. Williams, Mary Travilla, Edgar 
Conrow, Edward Cornell, Arietta Cutler, Cora Haviland, 
Joseph T. McDowell, Henry B. Hallock, and John J. 
Cornell. 

In the evening, at 7.30, there was again a large 
meeting in the tent. A Friend spoke in the audience, 
and was followed by John William Graham, who spoke a 
few minutes. Isaac Wilson followed at more length, and 
John J. Cornell and Matilda E. Janney then spoke, and 
the meeting closed, about 9.30. 

On Second-day evening, the 24th, at 8 o’clock, John 
Wm. Graham spoke in the tent toalarge audience. We 
shall make a report of this next week. 
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PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 


I. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EXTENSION. 
CORNELIA JANNEY SHOEMAKER. 


To the closing years of the nineteenth century, as to no 
other period in all life’s history, has resounded that 
bugle call of the ages, ‘‘And the truth shall make you 
free,’’ and from poet, philanthropist, scientist, and 
statesman, even from the masses of humanity, no longer 
calm, but seething with a new ardor for liberty, its echoes 
have returned. The spirit of the age is progress, and in 
the light of this awakening, education has assumed a 
deeper, farther reaching, and more spiritual signifi- 
cance. 

Realizing that in this crisis our responsibility is grave, 
yet full of hope, born of the abounding life of the times, 
we have met in this conference earnestly to consider the 
mission and future of our First-day Schools. 

They are the mountain rills and rivulets, the springs 
and smaller tributaries that feed the main stream of the 
church. If their waters are polluted, their courses 
turned aside, the Society itself becomes impure or stag- 
nates, and dies for lack of nourishment. Gathered in 
our First-day Schools are the potential workers of the 
future. To their hands will be entrusted the principles 
of Quakerism, in which we see God’s message to the 
age ; from these fountains must come forth the sweet or 
bitter waters that will mingle their stream with the 
church universal, and help to make or mar the society of 
the twentieth century. 

Upon the right understanding of our mission and 
our activity to-day depend the life of our religious or- 
ganization, and in measure the advance of civilization. 
Deeply conscious then of the sacred trust imposed upon 
us as inheritors of that faith in communion with God 
which links all life with the Infinite, let us consider two 
questions : 

1. Is our present the broadest method of instruction ? 

2. How can we widen the circle of our influence? 

The faith of to-day is not the faith of yesterday, nor 
will it be that of to-morrow. Truth is infinite and eter- 
nal, but man is finite, and his interpretation, through 
the haze of varying thickness which envelops his soul- 
life, faulty, changeful, incomplete. In deep and narrow 
valleys fogs often linger, and a traveler unaccustomed to 
the way sees with partial distinctness the nearest objects, 
while'in the distance loom strange, distorted images, and 
the heights above are wholly lost to view; but as he 
leaves the valley and ascends the mountain, the all-re- 
vealing rays of light seem to chase away the mists. 
Moment by moment the prospect brightens, and the 
summit gained at last in a flood of golden sunlight, he 
sees nature as it is; so in the valley of its childhood, 
surrounded by fogs of ignorance, superstition, and fear, 
mankind has dimly seen, and often falsely interpreted, its 
glimpses of eternal truth revealed by struggling rays of 
the divine ; but borne through the centuries by successive 
steps up the great mountain of unending progress, each 
height attained opens in clearer light new horizons to the 
view, and man constantly approaches the all-wise and 
perfect understanding. 

A principle is verified in the history of every great 
religious movement. Its formative period is one of 
growth: the soul intensely active, and looking to the 
eternal source alone, seeks after, and receives new truth 
and higher interpretations of spiritual laws: but later 
comes a period in which its gaze turns backward to the 
revelation of the past, which, formulated in a code or law, 
in time receives that reverence too often the unmerited 
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possession of age, and becomes a check upon develop- 
ment, and a chain to fetter the soul to the thought of a 
bygone era. 

Hence it is of vital importance that our Bible be 
studied in the light of the higher criticism of to-day. In 
this vast store-house of experience is the life history of a 
race whose peculiar genius was the development of the 
purest monotheism the world has yet known. Through 
the vision of its seer, the warning voice of its prophet, 
the song of its poet, the great Jehovah speaks, but oft- 
times there are mingled sounds distinctly human, which 
tell of Israel’s childhood and her narrow and uncertain 
view. 

We teach this book as we would no other, selecting 
passages and parts of chapters which we deem in accord 
with our views, and explaining by spiritualizing words 
which mean just what they say : when if we had faith in 
God, hence in reason, his high gift to man,—I say if we 
had faith in God and reason, and in that principle we 
profess to cherish, ‘‘ the Light Within,’’ we would study 
it in the order of its growth as revealed by modern schol- 
arship, and in its evolution find a stronger argument for 
the existence of the Deity and his ceaseless revelations to 
the soul of man than any verse or collection of verse can 
portray ; but if with minds blinded by prejudice or sight 
obscured by superstitious reverence, we accept without 
discrimination both the false and the true, we forge the 
chains which bind us to an outgrown dogma, miss its 
great lesson of unending growth, and drive from Chris- 
tendom more honest souls. 

Much would be accomplished in many of our First-day 
Schools by better classification, and through the recogni- 
tion of this pedagogical law that the same truth is not 
food for children of all ages. The Great Spirit has dis- 
closed to each condition as much of truth as it could 
comprehend. To the infant races the simplest laws were 
given, and led through these to higher planes, new and 
deeper visions were unfolded. In the child we see the 
type of the race. His narrow horizon shuts from view 
the truth we fain would teach, until a simpler lesson lifts 
him to that height from which it can be seen. 

The work for our smallest classes should be that most 
easily comprehended. Stories from the Old Testament 
interspersed with lessons drawn from daily life, and illus- 
trated by means of those indispensable adjuncts to all 
school work, the blackboard and crayon, might prove 
helpful to the very little ones. From Old Testament 
stories they might pass to New Testament biography. In 
both, the earnest teacher will find abundant opportunity 
to call the child’s attention to the voice within his soul 
and to encourage free expression through the develop- 
ment of the power of true comparison, so needful to 
right judgment in after life. 

A course in Bible history, or the growth of Israel’s 
national life—in which might be noted the racial char- 
acteristics and unusual environment which had so marked 
an effect upon the development of its peculiar genius— 
should follow. 

In connection it would be profitable to study the 
bibles of the so-called Pagan world. Not to the Jews 
alone did the Great Soul of the Universe reveal himself. 
His Divine Hand as surely guided the thought and des- 
tiny of every race; and in the writings of Confucius, 
the Hindoos’ sacred volumes, the Zendavesta, and the 
Koran are gems of priceless value set like our own in the 
crude but useful metal of the age. 

All nature is so closely connected, all life so 
truly one in the Infinite, that to know wholly the small- 
est part of God’s creation would be unbounded knowl- 
edge ; and each reality acquired lifts us to an eminence 
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from which our widened horizons enclose new realms, 
parts of that limitless expanse hidden now because of 
our narrowed vision, but revealed with our development. 
To know our own Bible truly we must know those of 
other lands. 

The last years in the First-day School could be de- 
voted to New Testament history, and the study of the 
books of the Bible in the order of their birth. Thus 
by connected reading the message of each book will be 
made clear, and the student will realize as never before 
the incalculable debt which literature, art, and ethics owe 
to this library of the past. From them Christain art has 
drawn deep inspiration. Were we ignorant of the 
source of thoughts which fired the artists’ brain, the 
galleries of Europe would appeal to us less strongly, and 
the music of our great composers lose the color of their 
theme. Biblical gems of thought and feeling enrich our 
literature. Goethe, Carlyle, and Froude agree in calling 
Job ‘*the greatest poem ever written by man.’’ The 
song of Deborah, a number of the hymns of the Psalter, 
the lofty inspirations of Isaiah, and much of the New 
Testament, notably the writings ascribed to John, have 
scarcely their parallel in the realm of letters. 

Aside, then, from its ethical value, the Bible merits 
closest attention, and as our use of it is right or wrong, 
it will be a lever to lift humanity, or a weight to hold 
man down. 

‘«« The perfection of man is the love of use.’’! I feel 
that there is needed in our First-day Schools something 
to take the place of foreign missions, so largely supported 
by Sabbath schools of other denominations. Every 
faculty grows through exercise, and that of generosity 
should never be neglected. It is not necessary that 
money constitute the gift. Time taken to make some one 
happy is often a more acceptable service. Children de- 
light in doing good, and that which serves to strengthen 
this desire for usefulness and teach the truth that there is 
for each a duty, will help to train young workers for the 
world’s great harvest field. 

Whatever increases the scope of the mind is legitimate 
First-day School work. Sin is always a narrowing of the 
horizon. ‘* We need teaching that applies to the whole 
spiritual man, not to the emotional side only.”’ 

2d. How can we widen the circle of our influence? 

The mind of man does not forever remain fettered. 
In spite of binding creeds, there come moments, epochs 
in the world’s history when the peoples, through gradual 
growth, stand breathless, waiting for a message from the 
Infinite which shall lift them to a loftier plane of thought. 
Such a longing was answered, we are told, through the 
prophet Moses, when to Israel he gave the laws on stone. 
But progress is eternal, and through succeeding centuries 
the thought of nations was expanding to receive that new 
and higher dispensation proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth 
and graven in the hearts of men. The influx of the 
Divine through the life and words of the Great Teacher 
and of countless of God’s children, as a silent leaven 
working in humanity’s vast soul, has raised its ideals, its 
aspirations, and its hopes, and to-day the world is long- 
ing for a truer interpretation of Jesus’s fervent prayer,— 
‘« That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.”’ 

The fields are white unto the harvest. There is a call 
for laborers. Have we a living, working faith in Qua- 
kerism’s message to the world? In its restless activity it 
needs our silent form of worship. Its eager chase for 
position, fame, and fortune demands a fuller understand - 
ing of the injunction, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely 
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give.’’ And right here let us consider whether we who 
have not been called to vocal ministry, but to whom the 
command ‘‘ Go work in my vineyard ’’ is just as impera- 
tive, as freely devote time and talent in his service. Be- 
lieving that God speaks to each soul, all must realize that 
there is no member of our little democracy without his 
appointed task, and to no one else can he look for its 
performance. 

If we really cherish as vital, and love our principles, 
we cannot withhold them. An ardent desire will possess 
us to share them with ourrace. Through narrow bigotry 
and unreasoning intolerance, many thoughtful men and 
women have been driven outside the pale of Christen- 
dom. These—too honest to profess what they cannot 
believe ; too devout to offer praise to a God whom they 
cannot adore,—have drifted into an indifference born of 
disappointment. To such would comean unknown glad- 
ness with the faith in ceaseless advancement through obe- 
dience to the indwelling Christ. A great English non- 
conformist has said : ‘‘ We are face to face with what we 
may truly call the supreme moment of our history. It is 
the people that now rule, and unless God lives in and 
through the people, the end of all our struggles, the goal 
of all our boasted progress will be chaos, and chaos is 
death.’’ 

Since in Friends’ central doctrine the great want is 
supplied, again the question comes, ‘‘ How may we widen 
the circle of our influence ?’’ 

This problem has been partly solved through the birth 
of the ‘* Young Friends’ Association,’’ largely an out- 
growth of the First-day School, whose work is of incal- 
culable value. Together with the establishment of mis- 
sion schools, which fill an important place, but should be 
multiplied and made to reach that class in our large 
cities still untouched by ennobling influence, doomed by 
birth and environment to lives of crime; yet may there not 
be untried avenues which will further aid in its solution ? 

Forced to a consideration of the same question, the 
Friends in England have instituted adult classes in con- 
nection with their First day Schools, and thus the Quaker 
message is delivered to British workingmen and women. 
Would not the establishment here of similar adult classes 
open to members of the Society and others, to which a 
cordial invitation is extended and a hearty welcome 
given, to the rich and poor alike, to the learned and un- 
learned seeker, greatly enlarge the sphere in which the 
Quaker leaven might work? Here also would occur an 
opportunity for the social religious mingling necessary to 
true fellowship, and the invitation to take part in our 
silent worship would add to our gathering earnest spirits 
prepared to appreciate this reverent waiting for Divine 
instruction. 

Through teachers whose consecrated lives bear witness 
to its truth ; through scientific study of its revelations to 
the past ; through individual zeal, and love for humanity, 
the light will shine in many souls, and by communion 
with the Highest, trained to noblest citizenship, our boys 
and girls shall go forth Christian men and women carry- 
ing God’s message and Quakerism’s to the world. 


II. 
HOW CAN WE IMPROVE OUR METHODS AND 
STRENGTHEN OUR SCHOOLS? 
HERBERT P. WORTH. 

In every mind concerned in the work of the First- 
day School there is a constant querying after better and 
more effective plans ; in every heart dedicated to this 
organized effort to lead unto the ways of truth and the 
paths of righteousness, must be an ever-present aspiration 
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after a development and increase of strength that will 
give the greater ability. This is not an expression of 
unrest nor a confession of weakness. It is inseparable 
from and essential to acondition of progress, of activity, 
of life. Gratefully do we look upon the development of 
the First-day school organization through the years that 
are past and we sincerely believe that the impress of 
Divine ordering has been stamped upon it. But it is as 
necessary for us to-day as it was for those faithful ones 
who seized the little opportunity that presented itself in 
the beginning of the work, to look constantly forward. 
We naturally turn to occasions like the present for mu- 
tual improvement and encouragement, to learn of our 
weaknesses to be overcome and our elements of strength 
to be developed, but there is no universal method to be 
adopted, no plan in detail to be proposed. Needs and 
requirements differ in individual schools, circumstances 
and surroundings have their influence, that which meets the 
requirements of the one may not be adapted to another. 

No more fatal mistake could be made than to estab- 


lish such a code—to create such a carefully devised sys-. 


tem as would repress individuality. We can only do the 
best work and develop the greatest strength as we have 
opportunity to be faithful unto the impressions made 
upon each individual mind—as we follow the openings of 
truth in each heart. The very nature of the faith for 
which we stand requires this freedom. 

The very beauty of our work lies in encouraging the 
operations of the all-guiding Spirit in each soul. Within 
the limits essential to organization, minds and hands must 
be at liberty to move in accordance with its promptings. 
As workers in the First-day School let us seek first, then, 
to faithfully follow these appeals as they are made unto 
us and to encourage the same freedom in our fellow 
laborers. In the atmosphere thus created will there be 


developed in the susceptible minds before us a growing 
and realizing sense of the presence of the Monitor of 


Truth. It is ours to bring the tender plant into the sun- 
shine and to watch the unfolding of the bud under the 
influence of its life-giving rays. 

It is equally true that in the First-day School work we 
must not be imitators ; we must be originators under Di- 
vine influence and control. Method and system are 
essential, but these must be suited to our own particular 
needs. And as this is true of each individual school 
within our own organization, it is equally true of our 
schools as a whole in their relations to the religious teach- 
ings of the world about us. It is important, first, that 
our schools be made distinctively Friendly. This is not 
narrow nor sectarian in spirit. As Friends we have a 
clearly defined field and our success and life depend 
upon our faithfulness in occupying it. The school, the 
association, the meeting organization itself, all must be 
appreciated as means only unto an end, but let us keep 
clearly in mind as well, that each zs a means. We stand 
together and accept the name; we assemble here in this 
great body as Friends because we believe that as such we 
may be instrumental in advancing the cause of spiritual 
truth and righteous living. And so Ido not hesitate to 
earnestly declare that it is of primal importance for us to 


make our First-day Schools distinctively Friendly in their | 


methods and in their teaching. Ours is a faith charac- 
terized by simplicity, yet definite and clear. It appeals 
to the intelligent spiritual nature, not to emotion nor to 
passion. Would we be effective in presenting it to the 
unfolding mind, we must not weakly strive to imitate the 
plans of other religious teachers who have a clearly dif- 
fering thought to present. It is our mission to teach 
that the Divine Power presents itself directly unto every 
living soul ; that it will there operate for the guidance and 











uplifting of each trusting spirit—that this is without the 
intervention of form or ceremony. We must present 
this not as a beautiful theory but as an existing, living 
reality. Would we do this it must needs be made evident 
that our understanding of truth cannot be measured by 
any adopted creed or established confession, that our 
aspirations to the Father will not be expressed through 
formality of word or ceremony. The Friend first came 
into existence uttering a protest against formalism in re- 
ligion ; in that protest he was faithful even unto death. 
Our faithfulness unto the same testimony is just as neces- 
sary to-day. Our methods must be moulded in accord- 
ance with our understanding of spiritual truth, and cal- 
culated to create an appreciation of this simple faith to 
which the Friend believes it is right to direct the soul. 
It is the duty of the First-day School to attract, but to 
attract with a definite purpose in view. Such an attrac- 
tive force must be created through the constancy, the 
efficiency, and the faithfulness ot our work. From those 
concerned in the objects or charged with the manage- 
ment of the school is demanded earnest thought and 
painstaking attention. It is but little to expect that 
such a labor shall have the care which we bestow upon 
the weighty undertakings of daily life. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the most capable assistance to be 
obtained shall be enlisted in the work. But the efficiency 
of a force is dependent in great measure upon the dis- 
cretion with which the adaptibility of each member is 
considered in the assignment to service. 

The First-day School work, if rightly developed, de- 
mands a varying line of service. It is not only the 
teacher for class work that is required. There is the 
object lesson and the illustrated talk, the prudent selec- 
tion and management of library, the organization of 
simple philanthropic effort, the cultivation of social 
opportunity, the care that the word of invitation and the 
hand of welcome are constantly extended. These are 
distinct lines of labor demanding differing faculties and 
dispositions. The need for these may be found in 
schools both large and small, and they are but suggestive 
of the varying calls for thoughtful minds and willing 
hands. They are duties which may be entrusted to the 
care of individual or committee as occasion may suggest. 
In their performance young and old may alike be en- 
gaged and brought into close association. The greater 
the number who can thus be enlisted the better, for active 
duty and responsibility are powers in creating and main- 
taining interest. But the importance of faithfully assign- 
ing each worker to the task for which he is best equipped 
must not be underestimated. The officer or committee 
upon whom this rests may sometimes find it a delicate 
matter to bring about the changes which experience 
suggest and possibly the good of the school requires ; but 
if the whole organization be bound together in a spirit of 
love and of earnest sympathy this duty may be per- 
formed in freedom and frankness. Often indeed is there 
need for encouraging the hesitating, for reassuring the 
discouraged, for reminding the timid that our strength 
can only be gained by the faithful use of the little which 
we may seem now to find at our command. 

Throughout our entire organization—nor is it peculiar 
to our organization alone—goes up the cry, ‘‘ How shall 
we maintain the presence and the interest of the older 
pupils—that is, those just on the threshold of young man- 
hood and young womanhood?’’ Usually we leave this 
query too late. I believe we should begin to apply the 
remedy where the school has its very first opportunity— 
among the youngest who come under its influence. Ten- 
derly may the youthful spirit be led to realize the ever- 


( Continued on Page 572.) 
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Our space is largely occupied, this week, with the 
doings and sayings of the great company of Friends who 
have been meeting in the several sessions of the Con- 
ferences at Swarthmore. We could not, we feel sure, 
employ our space more to the satisfaction of our readers. 
The Conferences themselves, as our readers will doubtless 
know by numerous testimonies, have formed the largest 
assembly of our body of Friends ever held, and the largest 
number, we presume, of Friends of this or any other body, 
ever gathered into one orderly and compact meeting with- 
in a single enclosure, for the transaction of business. The 
number present at the sessions last week varied from about 
2,000 on Fourth day morning, (the opening session), to 
about 3,200 on Seventh-day afternoon. At the latter time, 
however, there were more, perhaps three hundred, on the 
grounds, who could not get into the tent, enough to 
hear with satisfaction. 

Up to the time of this writing, (Second day noon) 
the weather has been very favorable; it now threatens 
All the sessions have been held very satisfactorily 
and pleasantly, and the business has been transacted with 
harmony and brotherly kindness. 


rain. 


It isabundantly certain 
that these Conferences will mark a new stage of progress 
in the life of our Society. 


WE expect to print in the INTELLIGENCER AND JourR- 
NAL all the papers read at Swarthmore in the First-day 
School, Educational, and Religious Conferences, and as 
many as possible of those read in the Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor. We present, this week, the papers read 
by Cornelia Janney Shoemaker, Herbert P. Worth, and 
John William Graham, and we have in hand for next 
week others which followed. The reports of the Confer- 
ences, when issued, will of course contain all the pro- 
ceedings, but the necessary editing and printing will 
delay the issue of these for a time. es 


Notices of importance in relation to the arrange- 
ments for Friends attending Illinois and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


To deliberately reject the evidence of any truth or 
fact is to do such violence to the mind that, if continued 


in, it will destroy the power to perceive the truth.— 
United Presbyterian. 





GET one little line of loveliness into your disposition, 
and that may be the beginning of a spirit which will at 
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DEATHS. 


BISHOP.—In Newtown, Delaware county, Pa., Eighth month 16, 
1896, Jeremiah Bishop, in his 91st year. 

GREGG.—At the home of her son, Edgar B. Gregg, Seventh 
month 23, 1896, Lydia N. Gregg, in the 78th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was a devoted mother and loving sister. After a prolonged 
illness, which she bore with Christian patience, we believe she has re- 
ceived the call, Come up higher. al 

GROW.—In Hoopeston, Ill., at the home of her daughter, 
Nellie Singley, Eighth month 5, 1896, Martha Grow, in her $9th year. 

While not a member with Friends, but a descendant, she adhered 
to their principles in many things. The family have the deep sym- 
pathy of their friends, as only eleven days previous her son-in-law, 
Morris Singley, died. She was in usual health at the time of his 
funeral, but on the Sixth-day following she had a stroke of paralysis, 
and though conscious, sank rapidly, and died the omens Wen 


JONES.—19th of Eighth month, 1896, Marquidant, son of the late 
Charles and Mary A. Jones, formerly of Lower Merion, Pa. 

Interment at Merion Friends’ ground. 

WRIGHT.—Near Columbus, N. J., Eighth month 19, 1896, 
Charles Wright, Sr., in his 84th year. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Narragansett Pier, R. I., Eighth month 16, 
1896, Joshua W. Lippincott, of Chelten Hills, Pa., in his 56th year. 
He was ason of the late Samuel R. Lippincott, of Cinnaminson, N.J., 
and was for many years a merchant in Philadelphia, of the firm of 
Lippincott, Johnson & Co. 

RICHARDSON.—On the morning of Eighth month 7, 1896, 
Maria B. Richardson, daughter of the late Nathaniel and Hannah Y. 
Richardson, and granddaughter of Peter Yarnall. 

She bore ‘‘the fruit of the Spirit” in ‘love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’’ * 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 36.—NINTH MONTH 6, 1896. 


PAUL’S VISION FULFILLED. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Except these abide in the ship ye cannot be 
saved.—Acts 27: 31. 


Scripture reading : Acts 27: 27-44. 
HISTORICAL. 


A gale of such duration as this one, though not very 
frequent, is by no means unprecedented in that part of 
the Mediterranean, especially during winter, and some 
are reported as lasting for a longer period. One writer 
mentions a merchant vessel that was two days in beating 
up a little bay a mile deep. Another mentions an 
easterly gale which delayed a vessel for three weeks at 
Milo. 

It was not an unusual thing for vessels to ‘‘ anchor by 
the stern,’’ and that they can do so is sufficiently proved 
by the history of some more recent naval engagements. 
It was sq at the battle of the Nile and at Algiers. In 
the instance of Copenhagen it is related that «‘ each ship 
let go her anchors astern as she arrived nearly opposite 
to her appointed station,’’ and it is said that Nelson stated 
after the battle, that he had that morning been reading 
this 27th chapter of Acts. From this we infer he learned 
from it another way to anchor a vessel. May we not 
hope that the world will yet learn how to manage the 
good ship of state without resorting to war? 

The ship had drifted overa distance of about 468 
miles, and though they could hear the breakers indicating 
the presence of the land, they had no knowledge of 
where they were, or the character of the shore. 

The torrents of rain, the weakness from lack of food, 
the great danger of foundering, the almost hopelessness 
of further effort, will explain the temptation which beset 
the sailors to forsake the ship and the passengers and save 
themselves, under the pretense of making the ship more 
secure. 

Paul’s warning to the centurion was the means of 
quickly frustrating their design and saving the lives of the 


last include ‘* whatsoever things are lovely.’’—/.R. Miller. | rest, for had they gone no one would have been left to 
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manage the ship in any emergency. This, of course, 
increased the influence of Paul, and we find him using 
this influence for the renewal of their bodily strength, 
while at the same time he turned their thoughts to the 
providential care of God. 

Thus encouraged by his calm and religious example, 
they felt their spirits revive, and instead of abandoning 
themselves to despair, they proceeded actively to adopt 
the last means for relieving the still sinking vessel. 
Rapid preparations were made for running the ship 
aground upon a pebbly beach which was to be seen in a 
small bay, but their plans failed and the ship stuck fast in 
such a way that it was quickly broken by the force of the 
waves. 

The cruel suggestion of the soldiers to kill the 
prisoners was due to the fact that they were answerable 
with their own lives if any should escape. This cruel 
fate was only averted by the centurion’s wish to save 
Paul. Little had Paul thought through all these days 
that his own life and that of the other prisoners were 
dependent upon the impression he had made upon the 
centurion during his short acquaintance with him. His 
righteousness had proved a shield against a danger he 
could not have anticipated. 

TEACHING. 


The lesson that seems of greatest value to us after 
that drawn from the example of Paul’s nobility of soul, 
trust in God and the exercise of divine wisdom, and calm 
courage born of it, under the most complicated and try- 
ing circumstances, is the necessity of ‘‘ abiding where 
our duty lies’’ instead of resorting to underhand means 
or some other course than that which we know to be our 
plain and manifest duty. 

This lesson is equally applicable to us when at the 
mercy of the storms of life, which threaten the de- 
struction of social government or religious order. The 
Father cannot save either the individual, the community, 
or the church if we do not remain at our posts of 
duty, ready to take prompt action when the opportunity 
comes, and we see the right way under His divine en- 
lightenment. 

The noise of men’s voices, the sight of their anger 
and wrong-doing, at times so appall us that we fain would 
withdraw ourselves from the tumult, and selfishly secure 
our own safety or comfort ; but except we abide in the 
ship of state or church, or whatever it may be, we may 
all be lost, for ‘‘ none standeth or falleth to himself alone.’’ 

And shall we not also learn from Paul’s example to 
employ the interim of mutual danger in making cheer- 
ful use of God’s gifts within our reach, giving grateful 
acknowledgment of the Giver by using them, ‘‘ giving 
thanks to God before all ’’ ? 

This will make us ‘‘ ready for the labor’’ when the 
Light shall appear, and we can then perform our several 
duties which shall redound to the glory of God and the 
benefit of His creatures, as they grow towards His likeness. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Because the eye loves light as the soul loves truth, 
storms and dangers double their terrors when met in the 
darkness. Light has a cheering effect upon the whole 
being and its absence tends towards depression and self- 
distrust. Whatever is allowed to interfere with self- 
reliance increases actual danger in time of proving. 

These men cast out the anchors and wished for the 
day. What a vivid word picture! and how earnestly we 
have often wished for day when, having done our part in 
so far as we could see it, we have found ourselves appar- 
ently in no better plight than before. 
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In this incident is enfolded the story of many an 
anxious watcher who, having done all that was possible, 
found need of a great patience in the interval between 
prayer and fulfillment. It is, indeed, well to employ 
that interval in grateful enjoyment of the Father’s good 
gifts that are at hand, rather than to let the mind dwell 
in anxiety upon what lies beyond. Day comes to all 
watchers in due time. Impatience will not hasten it, 
neither will the serenest trust defer it. Sooner or later, 
in the Father’s good time, every anxiety is comforted in 
him, for those who trust him and wait for him as watchers 
wait for the day. 

Besides the ship’s helplessness in case the sailors should 
flee, perhaps, also, Paul felt the fulfillment of the promise 
made to him: ‘‘ God hath granted thee all them that sail 
with thee,’’ to be dependent upon his preserving the 
whole number intact and trusting it entire in the Father’s 
keeping. 

The storm which followed his prediction subdued the 
sailors into a willing subordination to him and we find 
him in this lesson using to good ends the supremacy thus 
accorded him. Thus he proves his trustworthiness and his 
ability to govern, though like the Master, he was among 
others as one that served. 

Nothing is more truly infectious than courage or 
calmness of mind. When the rest saw Paul’s spirit they 
took heart as men will in the presence of faith and 
thanksgiving, and the same spirit reanimated them all. 
As it is only in calmness that we can command our powers 
to advantage, so it was only in a serene mind that the 
sailors could do for the ship what the ship needed, and 
do it satisfactorily. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTICE; ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


PLEASE insert the following information for those who 
contemplate attending the ensuing Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, which opens with a session of the meeting of min- 
isters and elders at 10 a. m., on Seventh-day, the 12th of 
Ninth month next. Annual Conference at 3 p. m., same 
day. Those who come from the east, north, and south, 
and from middle and northern Iowa, will be met at 
Lostant, situated on the Illinois Central railroad, which 
road is intersected by the Erie & Wabash, ‘‘ Big Four”’ 
(same as I. B. & W.), Rock Island, and C. B. & Q. 
Those coming from southwest, who desire to come on 
the Iowa Central by way of Peoria will be met at Henry, 
situated on a branch of the Rock Island railroad. 
Further information can be had by addressing the com- 
mittee ; also inform a member of the committee as to the 
time of arrival. 
Vicroria B. TruesiLoop, Mt. Palatine, IIl. 
Isaac P. WIREMAN, s¢ as 
ALBERT T. MILLs, ne “ 
GEORGE Witson, Magnolia, IIl. 


Those from a distance expecting to attend Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, held at Waynesville, Ohio, would do 
well to correspond with Elizabeth B. Moore, on behalf of 
Reception Committee. 

Persons should leave the cars at Corwin, where they 
will be met. 


Meeting for ministers and elders Ninth month 26, 


2 p.m. First business session, Ninth month 28, roa. m. 


Abel Mills and wife, of Mt. Palatine, Ill., have hada 
minute granted them to attend the next meeting of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting, in Tenth month next. 
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PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
(Concluded from Page 569.) 


presence of the Divine, to yield unto its influence, to 
appreciate the responsibilities which such faith imposes, 
to hunger for spiritual companionship, and to be con- 
cerned in the spreading of truth. There is no oppor- 
tunity of the First-day School to be neglected, no time 
to be wasted in idle entertainment. The great lessons of 
faith and of righteousness, needed alike by those of all 
ages in life, must be adapted to all degrees of understand- 
ing, but never supplanted by empty amusement in the 
hour which is all too short. Here the most important 
element of the work is the teacher’s preparation for and 
conduct of the class, which need not be considered now 
because it will have the attention of this Conference at 
another time, but for every form of school exercise are to 
be found in the records of the holy men of old, in every 
word and act of the Master, in the devoted lives of early 
Friends, in the noble characters which every age of 
history presents, in the experiences of our every-day exist- 
ence, constant living examples of the operations of the 
same all-ruling spirit. From all of these are to be 
drawn lessons for the daily life—broadening, purifying, 
elevating. Nature herself presents us with a wealth of 
material which may be used to illustrate moral and spir- 
itual truths in the object lesson—that form of teaching 
so often adopted by the Great Teacher of men and so 
impressive even in our hands to-day. 

The opportunities for all this work are abundant and 
suggestive, but it is the life which enters into it that will 
make it interesting—without this no method can prove 
attractive. The lessons, the topics, the general exercises, 
all must appeal to those whom the school gathers to- 
gether and the practical application must needs be made 
easy and simple. In the carefully prepared lesson leaf of 
to-day, in the Friendly literature which presents itself at 
the present time, are to be found a strengthening assist- 
ance unknown by those who earlier undertook the work. 
Accepted in their true sphere as suggestive aids, they are 
invaluable, but if depended upon to make teaching easy 
and original thought unnecessary, they become a source 
of weakness and not of strength. The growth of 
Friendly literature, adapted to present needs, may be 
especially appreciated by those charged with the develop- 
ment and care of the most important school adjunct— 
the library. Partly because of a lack of suitable material, 
partly on account of insufficient attention, many of our 
libraries have been burdened with much that is objec- 
tionable. In these days of a deluge of literature, a large 
portion of which is at least questionable, our schools 
must strive to place in the hands of the girls and boys 
that which will improve and elevate. That it may rightly 
perform its part the library requires judicious management 
and its selection must be made the subject of constant 
and thoughtful search and examination. We cannot 
afford to place upon the shelves a single volume which is 
so weak that it does not possess some positive, helpful 
force, or which is so unattractive that it will remain un. 
touched. Yet we have no right to introduce, under the 
seal of official recognition, literature whose tendency 
may be to counteract the very purposes of the school. 
The addition of even one book at a time, accepted be- 
cause of especial fitness, by those whose duty it is to be con- 
stantly on the lookout, may seem to make a slow growth, 
but it builds up a valuable ally to the teacher’s work. 

In the pursuit of our First-day School labors it is 
needful, furthermore, to bear in mind that example is a 
more effective teacher than precept. It is by example in 
our school management that we must impress the all- 
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important lessons of promptness, of regularity, of devo- 
tion, of earnestness. It is a duty, likewise, to come be- 
fore the pupils fully prepared for the work im hand, to 
show no lagging spirit. If we are half-hearted or half- 
ready, none will discern it more quickly than the keen 
eye of the child. But beyond the methods and plans 
adopted in the school it is necessary to come into closest 
sympathy with the pupils, to learn by personal contact of 
their impulses, their aspirations, their hopes, their trials, 
their temptations. The school period alone is not suffi- 
cient for this. We need to know them at their play, at 
their work, in their social life, amid their every surround- 
ing—not as austere critics but as sympathetic companions, 
thus establishing a bond of mutual confidence and love 
necessary to the best operation of influence for good. It 
is outside of school that must be pursued chiefly the effort 
to open opportunies for pupils to make practical applica- 
tion of their lessons of love and unselfishness, through 
simple philanthropic work. It is not the formal transfer 
by the child from the hand of the parent to the charity 
fund which accomplishes this. May we not rather call 
upon them for the expenditure of that which each pos- 
sesses in his own right—the sacrifice of time that would 
otherwise be devoted to personal amusement, the putting 
forth of effort, the use of the faculties of mind and the 
ability of hand. In entertaining the aged or infin, in 
bearing comfort to the sick, in relieving the poor and 
needy which found in are every community—in these 
and similar ways, under proper guidance, may be created 
in youthful hearts a spirit of true philanthropy, an un- 
selfish thoughtfulness for fellow-creatures, that we may 
hope will blossom into as rich a fruitage in years to come 
as the most beautiful teaching of the class can do. 
Neither does the school organization depart from its 
proper sphere when it seeks to develop the social nature 
and to encourage opportunities for social intercourse. 
The true religion is not long-faced. The sanctimonious 
must not be mistaken for the earnest and spiritual. 
Surely they are glad tidings that we have to declare. If 
our inspiration issues from the true fountain it will bring 
joy, not sorrow; cheer, not gloom. There is need 
for a building up, among our young people, of a bright, 
wholesome, attractive social life, free from the excesses 
and conventionalities which surround us. 

If the First-day School work can exert a power in 
creating such a social atmosphere among those under its 
influence, it will not only be accomplishing a valuable 
work but at the same time strengthening its own hands as 
well. In more than one line may the thought of social 
development be pursued. There is mutual strength- giving 
and encouragement in the interchange of visits among 
the workers in First-day schools. There is suggestion 
and inspiration in a mingling with each other in oursev- 
eral fields of labor. Theclouds of discouragement which 
will sometimes gather, may often be lightened by the 
presence of a sympathetic guest, familiar with like trials 
and experiences. In turn the visitor is repaid in freshly 
gathered thought and idea and returns with renewed 
courage and inspiration. For similar reasons the general 
First-day School organization should be faithfully main- 
tained. Through our unions, our associations, and our 
Conference we realize that we are a united body and ap- 
preciate it as a union in which there is truly strength. If 
these meetings are made the live and earnest occasions 
which they may be, free from formality and reserve, re- 
echoing with utterances fresh from fields of loving service, 
they are powerful in swelling the volume, in augmenting 
the force of our impulse in the cause of Truth. 

While we thus seek mutual help and strength among 
those of a common faith, let us never forget that we are 
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surrounded by those who, under other and differing ban- 
ners, strive equally for the elevation of human kind. Let 
us be ever ready to gain the good from whatever source, 
to extend the helping hand wherever the opportunity. In 
our zeal we may grow narrow and bigoted and losing 
sight of the true brotherhood of mankind contract our 
horizon and limit our opportunities. Our work is in the 
world. We must retain our individuality, but never seek 
to withdraw ourselves from the world. If we have faith 
in our labor it is a duty to broaden the field. Is there a 
community whose school or meeting gathers into earnest 
devotion all who would seem to rightfully have a place 
there ? These absent ones are to be sought out, invited, 
encouraged, the slumbering spiritual nature animated, the 
sense of responsibility aroused. Indifference is one of 
the gravest evils with which we have to contend to-day. 
Surely even a mistaken devotion finds greater favor in the 
Father’s sight. We need not here discuss the causes 
which might account for this careless spirit, but we must 
meet the condition as it exists. There are excuses of in- 
ability, of incapability, of lack of time and opportunity ; 
but the responsibility for these lies largely with indiffer- 
ence and the consequent indisposition to exertion. Even 
at the risk of some rebuffs shall we not persistently strive 
to touch a responsive chord in hearts that are cold, to at- 
tract the unlistening ear to the sound of the entreating 
word? To those in this condition we need to appeal 
even for the help which their sympathetic presence affords 
and to remind them that faithfulness demands nothing 
beyond the ability that is given. 

We little realize the latent power of which we are so 
often deprived because it is allowed to lie dormant under 
the shadow of indifference. Clearly it is a duty of the 


school to seek out those who need its fostering care and 


developing influence. It should be a living concern that 
all who acknowledge the name of Friend should have a 
clear and definite understanding of that broad corner- 
stone of faith upon which the Society is builded. And 
beyond our own household of faith are hesitating minds 
and hungering souls. We must believe, if we are sin- 
cere, that a broader and truer appreciation of the view 
of spiritual life held by the Society of Friends will have 
a strengthening, an elevating, an illuminating influence 
among mankind. The plan of the First-day school work 
is incomplete without an effort to spread the truth as it 
appears unto us. Our schools must be made an active, 
aggressive force. This is possible, not through spas- 
modic effort, but by constant and persistent endeavor. 
Strength must come through the proper use of every 
means of assistance toward a definite end. Let us bear 
in mind that there must be a readiness to receive sugges- 
tion from every source and to adopt that which best 
suits our needs, but especially to foster originality and 
individuality in the work. By maintaining this intimate 
touch throughout our whole organization we strengthen 
each other, we give force to each school and each indi- 
vidual worker. With such assistance our methods must 
develop in our own hands, and that which can truly give 
strength and power to our work is devotion to a great 
central principle and faithfulness to the living testi- 
monies issuing therefrom. 


III. 
ADULT SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND, 
JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

THE English Adult Class is primarily a Bible class for 
working men, 7. ¢ , a mission class, held generally early 
on First-day morning ; taught by some man of good edu- 
cation and standing, but self-governed and essentially co- 
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operative or democratic in its forms. There are also 
women’s classes taught by women, and mixed classes. 

This bald and simple description is almost all that 
can be said to be universally true about these schools, for 
variety is of their essence, and elasticity is the only rule 
of their practice. There is also only one marked char- 
acteristic of the spirit of them all, and that is brotherli- 
ness. ‘‘ Let brotherly love continue’’ is the chosen 
motto of the Association. Our men will reiterate it and 
rejoice in the sound of it as in a sort of national anthem. 
I recently heard a very young teacher telling a strange 
class which he was visiting that they had been ‘‘ working 
brotherly love with great success for eighteen months,’’ 
as though it wasa new machine. ‘‘ What did you work 
before that?’’ one of his audience called out, much 
amused. ‘‘ Fatherly love,’’ was his ready reply, and 
the incident well shows the free and equal spirit, without 
patronage, on which the schools are managed. The men 
feel that the schools are their own. They seek for new 
scholars, and that is practically the only way by which 
new scholars come. I paid 700 personal visits when I 
founded my class ten years ago. I only got two scholars 
thereby, and they both soon left. The result is that the 
men feel that the success of the class depends upon their 
efforts, though really, it doesn’t. For I may tell you in 
strict confidence, if you will not repeat it on the other 
side of the water, that there is no place where I get 
exactly my own way so easily as in my Adult Classes. 
We are an autocracy under Republican forms, and that 
is the best of all possible governments. The men are 
always anxious to carry out our wishes, and their loyal 
and exaggerated devotion often brings the tears to one’s 
eyes. They name their babies after us, and contend with 
one another as to who can please us best. 

There are many imperfect teachers, speaking intellect- 
ually, among us; but there is one invariable and neces- 
sary characteristic of the successful worker,—and that is, 
an easy manner, a ready handshake, and a friendly, affa- 
ble way with you. Painfully shy men, stuck-up men, 
dandies, severe critics of their fellows, need not try this 
quest. ‘‘A man and a brother’’ is what we want. Al- 
most every additional quality that we may possess comes 
in useful, for the schools have developed in all sorts of 
directions from the original Bible class. There are Sav- 
ings Banks,—one of my members has $1,750 there,— 
Libraries, Sick Funds, Saturday afternoon rambles, holi- 
days away together in the summer, Fishing Clubs, Foot- 
ball Clubs, Microscopic Clubs. There are tea parties 
and social evenings and debating societies. In some 
cases there are prayer meetings, mission meetings, and 
temperance meetings. There is everything that the co- 
operative spirit of man can devise for his comfort when 
once he gets into friendly relations with his fellows. 

We visit our scholars at their homes; I have con- 
sumed much hot buttered toast by blazing cottage fires, 
and our own houses are open to them socially. They know 
our wives and children, and we know theirs. We know 
their wives, in fact, before they become their wives, 
sometimes, and have a hand in the business ; when they 
are bereaved, we follow them to the grave, and when the 
parson has performed his functions and gone, they look 
for a helping word from us, their real spiritual guides. 
In trouble we are by their side. We meet their employers 
on equal terms if there is a claim for compensation for 
injuries ; we go with them before the magistrates and the 
relieving officer ; we bring medical and nursing aid when 
needed, and when we cannot do it ourselves. But all 
this is done as friend to friend, and I am oftener the al- 
moner from the men to one another on the quiet than the 
distributor of my own charity or that of my friends. 
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In large schools, out-of-work bureaus exist, and many 
needs are made known. We are to be found inside pub- 
lic houses when we think"there is a relapse : but on the 
whole we have more difficulty with resvectability than 
with poverty. 

An adult scholar is apt, after a time, to get a black coat 
and a watch chain ; to have his enlarged portrait framed 
over the mantelpiece at home for his wife to admire in 
his absence; and then we begin to be afraid that poor 
fellows without a Sunday suit won’t like to come. Some 
men continue their working clothes to keep others in 
attendance. There are adult scholars who have become 
wealthy aldermen, and come to school in their carriages 
—*‘‘ because they have not yet finished their education ”’ 
William White says. The association of the giddy and the 
weak with a class of men of serious tone and self-respect- 
ing ways is the blessed possibility opened in the neigh- 
borhood of every adult school. 

Originally the movement when begun fifty years ago, 
dealt with the most degraded men who could be found. 
Reading and writing were the bribe held out to those 
who would consent to come to the Scripture lesson, but 
we have now had in England nearly a generation of com- 
plete public schools, and reading and writing are 
dropped as no longer needed. 

In my own class, we do not confine ourselves to the 
Bible for subjects. We utilize all that is excellent and 
of good report. There is nothing I am personally so fond 
of as going exegetically through an epistle of Paul. We 
once spent four years over the life of Jesus. We treat all 
Biblical matters with the best knowledge we can obtain 
from Biblical critics. We have had lessons on Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism, on the lives of many great men, 
recently on Mazzini and John Woolman, and on current 
moral and social questions. We have been chapter by 
chapter through Caroline Stephen’s ‘‘ Quaker Strong- 
holds,’’ through John Fiske’s ‘‘ Destiny of Man,’’ 
through ‘‘Fabian’s Essays on Socialism,’’ and other 
books. We discuss whatever we are most interested in, 
and bring everything round to its moral or spiritual 
significance. If my men were here, I am certain I should 
have to speak on the silver question, and treat it in that 
way. Iam accustomed to give a lesson for half an hour, 
and then to leave half an hour to discussion ; and lively 
times we have, often irrelevant, often harking back toa 
certain set of favorite ideas (just as Friends do), but 
evincing thought and interest, and capable after all con- 
tradictions, of being judiciously guided to an amicable 
settlement. It is generally very difficult to stop so as 
to get to meeting in time. We conclude with a short 
devotional pause. If you were about in Birmingham and 
district in the darkness of a winter First-day morning 
between seven and half-past, you would meet crowds of 
working men converging from little homes—to the num- 
ber of ten thousand—to the Adult Schools ; four thousand 
to the Friends’ Schools from whom the others have 
copied ; and fifty or a hundred young Friends trooping 
from the Edgbaston villas to breakfast together at 7 a. m. 
at the schools. Other classes meet at 8.30. In Man- 
chester we meet at 9. 

Other classes are quite different from myown. They 
are often extremely evangelical in tone, and enquiry is 
not tolerated out of the beaten track. In fact, every 
teacher does what he thinks right, and attracts his own 
sortof men. The object of one teacher is the conver- 
sion of sinners, of another, the training of good citizens, 
of another, the manufacture of good Quakers, of another, 
mere good fellowship. My own particular work (and I 
have a special reason for mentioning it here, as I think it 
may be yours, too), is to provide a spiritual faith and 





practical religion for thoughtful men who before they 


came had cast off ‘‘ orthodox ’’ doctrines, and along with 
them, too often, religion itself. 


They are leading men 
in their own lines, in trades unions, teetotal societies, and 


the Labor Church; they are teachers of Sunday Schools 
and local preachers, and are to me a very interesting 
class, though I have failed to attract ‘‘ the man in the 


gutter ’’ whom I aimed for originally. Other teachers 
do that. 

This variety is the best feature of our system. There 
is no outside control whatever. We do not report to the 
Monthly Meeting, nor receive deputations from the 
church in any official way. We never have to ask 


whether ‘‘ the weight of the meeting ’’ would approve of 


what we do. The difficulty of reconciling varieties of 
opinion is generally met in England by this method of 
permitting, but not sanctioning, outside activity. In this 
way, the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, the 
Friends’ Temperance Association, the Anti-opium and 
Anti-vivisection societies, the missions to Syria and to 
Constantinople, as well as our Friends’ First-day School 
Association, meet at Yearly Meeting time in friendly 
independence of the weighty sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting itself, and personally I desire no change. 

In speaking of the prospects of such work in America, 
three difficulties have been raised : 

(1) I have been told here that your working man is 
not fond of being taught, that he is much more apt to 
teach, and though his needs are great, his consciousness 
of them is not great. He is not yet saved by humility. 
Some modification of the English plan would be needed. 
I notice that Cornelia Janney Shoemaker in her sugges- 
tive paper yesterday hinted at a joint class of Friends and 
outsiders. The method practised in London would per- 
haps be popular here. No elaborate lesson is given. 
Everybody may speak for five minutes on the subject in 
hand, and the teacher, in his five minutes, sums up. If 
you feel personally unequal to coping with this type of 
man, remember that that the work itself will qualify you. 
Joseph Sturge, the father of the movement, once said to 
a young man who protested his incapacity: ‘‘ Canst thou 
teach a man unable to make a straight stroke to make 
one?’’ ‘* Yes, I thinkso.’’ ‘* Then come with me.’’ 

(2) Is your hot summer, with the long absence of 

many teachers from the cities, ahindrance? By closing 
the schools in the summer this difficulty might be 
overcome. 
(3) Is the mixed character of the population a hin- 
drance? .Can an adult class be manufactured out of 
Americans, Germans, Colored people, Italicns, Irishmen, 
Swedes, and so forth? I am not sure that this is not a 
reason for encouragement. For if one class refuses to 
come, another may be willing. If native Americans are 
unwilling, European immigrants may not be. There 
must be some English adult scholars in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore who would rush to you if they 
knew, and show you how to do the work. One of my 
pleasantest experiences over here was to visit a meeting at 
Lawrence, Mass., of sixty-five: members, where I met a 
hundred English working people who have joined our 
worship—all due to two men and their wives who, in the 
old country, had joined us through the adult school, and 
had begun a meeting and a school here. Another adult 
scholar has revived a meeting at Salesville, R. I., which 
I visited. There can be no agency so helpful towards 
building up a united nation out of your diverse material 
than this. 

You may well stand appalled at the strange, un-Eng- 
lish material which is unloaded at New York; but here 
they are, and they have somehow to be made into citi- 
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zens of a free republic, and welded into a homogeneous 
nation. There can be no method of elevating such a 
man so potent as a personal friendship with an American 
gentleman. Confidence in and cordiality to the nation at 
large may thereby be begun in him. And perhaps the 
English language may be taught, as an inducement to 
foreign immigrants. 

This particular problem doesnot exist in Eng- 
land, but the class problem does. Both nations are 
free democracies, but in both there is a gap, wider, 
perhaps, with us, but existing also here, between rich 
and poor, between the man whose life is one of bod- 
ily toil and the man who works with his head—between 
the factory hand and his employer—between the hired 
man and the proprietor of the mansion. And the pro- 
gress of business threatens to widen this gap. Now if 
we once get two nations on one soil whose ideas are dif- 
ferent, and aims antagonistic, we are near to a violeat 
disruption of the State. In this way an adult school 
becomes a fact of national importance, and a real ‘‘ joint 
of State.’’ A Sheffield teacher once,told me that if the 
city was given over to riot the Friends’ Adult School 
could furnish 3,000 special constables who would enrol 
under their teachers. A small class of fifteen men, a 
branch of my own ina district of Manchester, has just 
elected its teacher to a seat on the municipal council, in 
spite of the opposition of both party organizations. The 
election expenses amounted to $30; and seats on the 
council are valued as an honor by our best citizens. 

The life of a laborer working in a hot, damp weaving 
shed, or by a blast-furnace mouth, or matching his eyes 
and his nerves against the fumes of reeking chemicals, is 
not a natural one. The human organism has not been 
developed for that kind of life, and when unnatural con- 
ditions are imposed, bad moral consequences may follow. 
Handy, cheap, and attractive are the well-lighted door- 
ways that lead to the stimulating dram, and a pit whose 
mire has no bottom. What wonder that our weaker 
brethren drop down there? 

We of the more educated class have our own special 
difficulties, no doubt, but we are able to live a truly 
human life. We have a picture gallery in our heads full 
of what is fair in nature and noble in man, with leisure to 
add to this gallery by reading or by travel—with minds 
not wholly untrained, and with some knowledge and 
practice of the refinements possible in human intercourse. 
The world is at our feet where to choose, and we have 
some knowledge of how to choose wisely. 

‘* Good we are and bad, and like to coins, 

Some true, some light, but every one of us 

Stamped with the image of the King.” 
—bearing to a working man the image of what he has not, 
what he would like to have, what he may hate us for hav- 
ing, but what he loves us for if we share it with him. By 
so doing, we shall make one body politic, bound not only 
by economic ties of wages and capital, but by mutual 
knowledge and mutual esteem. 

With regard to the reaction of the work upon our 
own Society: At a manufacturing town near Manchester 
there is a flourishing meeting gathered entirely out of an 
Adult School. I was there one day, and one of the work- 
ing women was speaking after me, and talked of ‘‘ mutual 
love, as ye call it, or Friends’ doctrine,’’ a beautiful defi- 
nition which might be considered by the divided theo- 
logical camp about us. May Quakerism always be known 
as the early Christians were,—by ‘‘ mutual love, as ye 
call it.”’ 

But generally speaking, only slowly do we succeed in 
turning our men into Friends. Social obstacles, rather 
than religious, cause shyness. That is the problem we 


are now entering upon, and there are signs that the small 
number of individuals who come in that way, may be 
greater in the near future. But some kind of aggressive 
work is needful, not only for growth, but even for con- 
tinuous existence. Some in each generation will find 
Quakerism uncongenial and will leave, and their places 
must be filled, if the Society is to survive. 

Our schools are now fifty years old. Beginning here 
and there, at Nottingham, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, they have grown, till we have 28,000 adults and 
14,000 children in ourschools, or 42,000 altogether, 214 
for each member of our Society. By 1862 this and kin- 
dred movements were able to turn the tide of our steady 
decrease. Each year since has seen a slight increase, 
and we have grown since then from 12,000 to 17,000 in 
membership. We gain each year 200 on resignations 
and admissions ; if we did not, our low birth-rate would 
tell heavily against us, for deaths exceed births. 

The benefit to our own young people of this generation 
has been incalculable. It may be said to have hada large 
share in saving Quakerism in England. But for that we 
might have been driven either to a slow decay, or to a paid 
pastorate, or to a separation, with scope for both diseases. 
But our young men have a great and successful work close 
to their hands, in which they become deeply interested, 
which is on Quaker lines, which stimulates their love for 
their kind, and is a school of sympathy; and to them 
comes back measured liberally, pressed down and shaken 
together and running over, the measure of their own heip- 
fulness. They have learnt some of the lesson, ‘‘ If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast, and give to 
the poor,’’—thy culture, thy education, thy refinement,thy 
opportunities of travel, thy organizing power, thy knowl- 
edge of the world, thy Sunday mornings, and week-day 
evenings, and thou shalt have spiritual treasure in heaven 
and on earth. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In answer to the suggestion of Albert Cook Myers, I 
may say that this Association was chartered several years 
ago, and had among its honorary members the late John 
G. Whittier and ex-Judge John Clement, the New Jersey 
historical writer. 

A number of its active workers have removed or are 
deceased, and it only needs new and earnest members to 
make it once more efficient. 

Through the liberality of Charles Caleb Cresson, it 
owns a large walnut book case, and set of chairs, and has 
quite a collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts. 

Two volumes of copied records, and the marriage 
certificate of the daughter of John Archdale, the Quaker 
governor of North Carolina, are placed on deposit with 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, at 13th and Spruce 
streets, Philadelphia. The organization is composed of 
members of the different bodies of Friends, as they have 
a common ancestry and history. Ere long it is probable 
a meeting will be held looking to a renewed life. 

In regard to Warrington Meeting, in the useful little 
book of Levi K. Brown, ‘‘ Baltimore Yearly Meeting,’’ 
he says: ‘‘ This meeting was established about the year 
1730. The monthly meeting Ninth month, 1747.’ 


J. M. T., Jn. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 22. 


TRULY a thinking man is the worst enemy the prince 
of darkness can have; every time such a one announces 
himself, I doubt not, there runs a shudder through the 
Nether Empire.— Carlyle. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
Tue Atlantic Monthly for the coming month contains two important 
articles bearing on the political campaign,—one on ‘‘ The Election of 
the President,” by the historian, John B. McMaster, and the other a 
very striking paper on “The Problem of the West,” by Professor 
Frederick J. Turner, of Wisconsin. He traces the apparent Eastern 
and Western sectionalism and insists that the true American is the man 


of the ** Middle West.’”’ ‘The economic reasons for a divergence of 
opinion, on the currency question, for instance, are so clearly indicated 
that the article is particularly illuminating as a study of opinion as 
shown in the present campaign. 

In the same number there are two articles that suggest, and in a 
sense contain, the most eventful chapter in modern history. One is 
‘*« The Story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ by Charles Dudley Warner, who 
tells the unprecedented history of this book; and the other is ‘* The 
Awakening of the Negro,’’ by Booker T. Washington. The most 
daring prophet could not have foreseen Tuskegee Institute in Alabama 
forty years ago; in fact hardly anything conceivable would have 
seemed more improbable. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

THE EpucATIONAL CONFERENCE. —The Educational Conference 
at Swarthmore has been, undoubtedly, a most important demonstra- 
tion in relation to educational work among Friends. We shall give, 
next week, one of the four excellent papers read, and the others later 
as fast as possible. We hope to see a distinct advance in this subject 
among us. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Emity P. YE£o, matron of Chappaqua Mountain Institute, who has 
been abroad some weeks, (sailing Seventh month 4, last), returned 
safely last week, and reached Swarthmore in time for the afternoon 
session on the 22d. 

Our venerable friend Alexander Fowler, of Stroudsburg, Pa., in 
attendance with his wife upon the Conferences at Swarthmore, had the 
misfortune to stumble and fall, on a stairway in the College building, 
on the 2oth, (the next morning after his arrival), and injure his knee. 
He is past 80 years old, and not strong, and the accident seriously dis- 
abled him for several days, but at this writing he is doing well, and 
may be able to return home soon. 

John William Graham, who has closed his series of visits in this 
country by attendance upon the Conferences at Swarthmore, expects at 
this writing to sail from New York for Liverpool, in the White Star 
steamer Mayestic, at noon on the 26th. 

Aaron M. and Anna M. Powell sailed from New York on the 26th, 
( Fourth-day last), in the steamship Paris, of the American Line, to 
proceed to Berne, Switzerland, to attend the International Congress of 
the Federation for the Abolition of the State Regulation of Vice, next 
month. 

Our friend Henry M. Laing, whose extreme illness and partial re- 
covery has been noted, has returned to his home in the city, after a 
stay of some weeks at the seashore, very much improved. 


THE ANGEL OF EVENTIDE. 


Tuov who dost cover all the land 

In silence with thy soul of rest ; 
Hushing with soft and tender hand 

Dark swaying pine and twittering nest ; 
From thy fair, placid, saftron skies, 

Come gently down with healing flight, 
And seal with sleep woe’s weary eyes 

Throughout the watches of the night ! 


Thou who, upon thy pinions fair, 
Dost bear the sounds of vesper bells 
Upon the holy twilight air, 
O'er breezy downs and flowery dells ; 
Amidst the loud-tongued, brazen psalm 
And silvery songs that sweetly roll, 
Bring thou heaven’s healing, perfect calm, 
To every stricken, weary soul ! 


Thou who, upon the quiet graves, 
Dost calmly spread thy mantle gray, 
Bedew the grass which o'er them waves 
When kith and kin are far away. 
Kiss those who, in the gloom of death, 
Through all night’s dreary watches weep ; 
And whisfer with thy healing breath, 
“‘ He giveth his beloved sleep ! ” 


Thou who, in far-back Hebrew days, 
Didst smile on Bethlehem’s harvest gold 

When fair Ruth stood, with wistful gaze, 
Between the new life and the old, 

Deep yearning for the nobler part, 
Beneath the holy, sapphire skies ; 

Smile chastely on each maiden’s heart, 
And fix on truth her eager eyes ! 


Thou who, on star-crowned Olivet, 
Didst leave Him in the waning light 
Reluctant oft, His fair locks wet 
With the cold dews of falling night ; 
Who oft didst light, with kindly sky, 
His way to sacred Bethany ; 
Have pity on the weary’s sigh, 
And lift each lone one’s misery ! 


Thou who, with mystic, tender charm, 
Dost bring all weary ones to rest,— 
The folded lambs safe home from harm, 
The babe close to its mother’s breast, 
The swallows to the sheltering eaves, 
The lark down to his grassy sod ; 
Make sweet our dreams which fancy weaves, 
And leave us in the love of God ! 
—Sunday Magazine. 


A POUND of tea, at one-and-three, 
A pot of strawberry jam, 

Some new-laid eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham. 


I'll say it over all the way, 
In case I should forget, 

For if I chance to bring things wrong, 
Mother gets into a pet. 


A pound of tea, at one-and-three, 
A pot of strawberry jam, 

Some new-laid eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham. 


There in the hay the children play, 
They’er having such jolly fun : 

I'll go there, too, that’s what I’ll do, 
As soon as my errands are done. 


A pound of tea at one-and three, 
A pot of new laid jam, 

Some strawberry eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham. 


There’s Teddy White flying his kite, 
He thinks himself grand, I declare ; 
I’ll go and try to make it fly, up, up, sky-high, 
Ever so much higher than the old church spire, 
And then, but there— 


A pound of three at one-and-tea, 
A pot of new laid jam, 

Some strawberry eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rasher of ham. 


Now here’s the shop, outside I'll stop 
And say my errands again ; 

I haven’t forgot, no, ne’er a jot, 
It shows I’m sharp, that’s plain. 


A pound of three, at one-and-tea, 
A dozen of strawberry ham, 
A pot of eggs, with a dozen pegs, 
And a rasher of new laid ham. 
—English Paper. 


WHO overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. —Ailton. 


WHO does not give in constant sacrifice 
The buoyant blood that courses through his veins 
Has less than naught for all his best emprise 
In righteous ruling of his utmost pains ; 
For without love no worthy work can be, 
And without death creative power were done. 
—Florence L. Snow. 





ENGLISH ARMS AND TRADE. 


An address has been issued in England signed by a num- 
ber of prominent persons (including Dr. R. Spence 
Watson, a leading Friend,and W. Leatham Bright, son 
of John Bright), Sir Robert Head, Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
Mr. G. H. Perris, Sir. Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., Messrs. 
R. A. Allison, M. P., H. J. Wilson, M. P., Dr. Clifford, 
and others. The manifesto calls attention to three dis- 
quieting features of the present situation in England, as 
follows: ‘‘ The rapid and generally unreasoning exten- 
sion of an Empire which already overtaxes our canacity 
for good government,’’ ‘‘ the unconscionable increase of 
armaments,’’ and the growth of a new and specious form 
of ‘‘Jingo’’ sentiment. It says: 

‘‘A new increase of the already ruinous expenditure 
on armaments—doubled under the pretence of protect- 
ing a trade which barely maintains the level of a dozen 
years ago—is a fresh incitement to our Continental rivals 
to goand do the same evil thing. While British credit, 
labor, life, and treasure are being thrown away in mad 
enterprises at all the ends of the earth, we are rapidly 
losing hold of our old spheres of influence and profit, 
and are being supplanted, politically and commercially, 
in positions where British influence was a year or two 
ago paramount. In the meantime every serious domes- 
tic reform is blocked. The deliberative capacity of 
Parliament is becoming yearly smaller, and the load of 
taxation constantly heavier, until even a Tory Chancellor 
of the Exchequer regards the situation as one of ‘ great 
anxiety,’ and asks whether our present financial policy 
will any longer bear the strain.”’ 

The Manifesto concludes by giving facts and figures 
in proof of the following propositions: (1) That the 
total of British trade has not by any means advanced in 
proportion with the area and population of the Empire, 
that, in brief, trade does of follow the flag, and that the 
disproportionate growth of armaments forms an increas- 
ingly severe strain and tax upon the industry of the 
country ; (2) that by far the greatest proportion of our 
trade always has been and still is, not with our colonies, 
but with foreign countries, and especially certain of them 
which are affected by our political policy ; (3) that the 
proportion and in some important cases the amount of 
colonial trade is not increasing, and that recent acquisi- 
tions, which have involved a heavy political and finan- 
cial burden, have only infinitesimally increased that 
trade ; (4) that British labor is losing and not gaining, 
and will probably lose still more heavily by the extension 
of the Empire; (5) and, finally, that a large and in- 
creasing proportion of our wealth accrues from loans to 
and investments in foreign countries, a fact which helps 
to show the folly of perpetually increasing armaments, 
and gives a new reason for a non-provocative and con- 
ciliatory foreign policy. 


THE age of virtuous politics is past, 

And we are deep in that of cold pretense. 

Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 

And we too wise to trust them. —Cowper. 


THERE is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stormy weather 
To cheer one on the tedious way, 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 
To lift one if one totters down, 
To strengthen whilst one stands. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


EXPERIENCE keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
at no other, and scarce in that; for it is true we may 
give advice, but we cannot give conduct.— Benjamin 
Franklin. 


FREEDOS NTELIIGENCES ABD JOURBAL, 


WOMAN AS A PROVISO. 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 

In Onio the Supreme Court has decided that women may 
vote for school officers, provided that it shall not be con- 
sidered a constitutional privilege, but a legislative boon. 
Thus the women of Ohio are school electors, provided 
only that they shall not be considered as having a consti- 
tutional status, which leads to the remark that there is 
always a proviso where women are concerned and always 
will be until they stand the equals of men under laws 
civil as well as divine. 

When I was in the Glasgow Museum, examining the 
old blue laws of the Scottish kirk, I found a decree that 
women might attend services in the Cathedral, converted 
from papal masses to Calvinistic psalmody, provided they 
did not sit in the seats placed for the men ; they were to 
sit on the floor, or bring their stools with them. In 
Edinburg in the national collection of trophies, military 
and civil, I saw one of the very stools permitted by the 
kirk ; the stool that Janet Geddes, (to whom a monument 
has been erected in the Scottish capital), threw at the 
clergyman with the remark, ‘‘ Tak ye that for dawring to 
say mass at my lug.’’ 

It seemed to me then, as it seems to me now in look- 
ing over the Ohio decision, that here was a proviso with 
more spirit in it than its projectors anticipated. Like 
the stool provided by the kirk for the women of Scotland 
will be the decision of the Ohio Court, for the man must 
look to his robes who rustles them in the ears of women 
awakened to their rights and duties. All the same, Ohio 
women are thankful for the proviso, and the judges who 
made it. 

The gravity with which modern men, who have 
usurped all law and authority, pass upon the rights and 
privileges of women would be laughable if it was not so 
presumptuous. The Scottish kirk was at least honest 
when it built its chief seats for men and relegated its wo- 
men to the floor ; but the men now who assert they would 
give to women all the rights and privileges they enjoy, 
provided they could be assured it was not for the physi- 
cal and moral ruination of society and the sex, have no 
such honest merit. As reasonable creatures they know 
that the women who sit beside them in the church pews 
and the entertainment hall, who vote at church elections, 
teach in the schools, sell goods in store and shop, work 
beside them in the factory, and carry off honors in the 
universities, and prizes in the salons, are not likely to 
change their morals and manners the moment they take 
a ballot in their hands. 

The worst feature of this sort of legislation secured by 
women’s work, is that when women get it through they 
cannot see it fairly carried out because they are cut off from 
looking after it, by the limitations of the proviso. For 
instance, the Army Nurse bill,which the Women’s Relief 
Corps got passed by Congress two years ago after an eight 
years’ campaign, is proving inadequate because the men 
of the Pension Office rule out the regimental nurses, not- 
withstanding they were paid and found by the govern- 
ment, because of a technical difference in their induction 
into service. 

As a proviso woman has her limitations. Give her 
the swing of the civil law in the same degree she has of 
the moral code and she will be found to be as much of a 
success as a conservator of good government in the State 
as she has long proved herself to be in the church, 
whether as an occupant of a front pew, or saying her 
prayers on the bare Cathedral floor. 


Dr. NANSEN’s Arctic exploring steamer Fram has arrived safely 
at Skjervoe, a fishing post near the North Cape, Norway. 
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GEOLOGY IN SUMMER VACATION. 
Maurice Thompson, in N. Y. Independent. 

But I set out to tell some person how to geologize in the 
summer vacation. And haven’tI told? Goto the rocks 
wherever they are. Have in possession a magnifying 
glass, a hammer, a chisel, and a notebook and pencil ; 
moreover, have your eyes with you and never deem any 
fact insignificant. Examine everything and make note of 
what you see ; for you will find that what seems a most 
trivial entry at the time of jotting it down, will be curi- 
ously interesting and instructive when you come to read 
it over a week or a year later in your study. Every little 
observation is sure to have a root attaching it to some 
deep suggestion which may not appear until long after 
the memorandum has grown old. Your notebook will, if 
well filled, cast many a ray of clear light upon the dry 
text-books and learned essays of the scientists. In any 
event, the habit of note-taking will enrich the memory, 
and the habit of close and accurate observation is the 
foundation of clear thinking and lucid expression. 

To know geology fairly well demands years of sys- 
tematic study; but any intelligent person, by sharp ap- 
plication to a good text-book for a short time, may get 
such a knowledge as will make outdoor examination of 
the rocks both a pleasure and a means of rare enlighten- 
ment. A little knowledge of chemistry and mineralogy is 
quite necessary to an understanding of many important 
features of the rock formations. 
oxide here, a crystal of lime, silica, magnesia there ; a 
vein of mica, a scale of hornblende ; the disintegration of 
a stratum; any of these may bea key to the main fact. 
Form, color, and order of structure are nearly always 
somewhat and often largely due to some chemical action 
of fire, air, water, etc., which has operated since the rock 
was first deposited. 
the evidence of this modifying force. In a word, the 
whole field of natural science is firmly underlaid with 
rock, in which the true ancient history of the earth and 
its life is recorded ; wherefore the geologist must needs 
be a master of all the branches of natural science. No 
knowledge comes amiss to you when you attack a quarry 
of limestone, a ledge of sandstone, or a mass of vegetable 
remains squeezed between a coal-bed and a conglomerate. 
The greater your learning the more clearly you feel how 
far beyond all books and all scholarship extend the allur- 
ing trails of ancient life. There is no wisdom drawn 
from literary records which is not adumbrated in the 
rigid pages of the great book of stone. Every elemental 


here. Art is but an echo of all this rigor, beauty, horror, 
glory. ‘‘ But forget not this, beloved, that one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.”’ 


DOING LITTLE THINGS WELL. 
Younc people are apt to be impatient, forgetting that 
‘*trifles make up the sum of life,’’ just as in building, 
single bricks laid one at a time, one upon another, com- 
bine to make the towering and solid wall. Here is a little 
story which illustrates the importance of little things : 

A young man, having exhausted his patrimony in ob- 
taining a professional education, settled himself in a town 
already filled with successful lawyers to practice law. One 
day, one of these old lawyers asked him how, under such 
circumstances, he expected to make a living. 

‘«T hope I may get a little practice,’’ was the modest 
reply. 

«Tt will be very little,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘« Then I will do that little well,’’ answered the young 
man, decidedly. 


A trace of metallic | 





| and confused. 


| city, so to speak, and told to go ahead. 


He carried out his determination. The little things 
well done brought larger ones and in time he became one 
of the most distinguished jurists in his State. 

Again, a certain old bishop, who was fond of finding 
odd characters in out-of-the-way places, was visiting in a 
quiet neighborhood. One day, in a walk with a friend, 
he came to a cross-road settlement with a few houses. 
Among them was a snug little shoe shop, kept by an old man 

Interested in the old cobbler, the bishop stopped for 
a chat. 

‘« My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘ I would not think so small 
a business as mending shoes would pay so well.’’ 

‘« Ah,’’ said the gentleman with him, ‘‘ old Cato has 
the monopoly of shoe-mending in this region. No one 
else gets a job.”’ 

‘«-How is that, Cato ?’’ asked the bishop. 

‘« Just so,’’ replied Cato. ‘‘ It is only little patches put 
on with little stitches or tiny pegs. But when I take astitch 
it is a stitch, and when I drive a peg it holds. Little 
things well done ! ’’— Christian Herald. 


LABOR MEETING IN LONDON. 

A friend of New York has handed us the following extracts from a 
private letter from London, from A. W. Wright, speaking of the recent 
meeting of the International Labor Union in that city. 

THE meeting of the International Labor Union, during 
the past week, has not been a successful one. It was a 
long continued wrangle from one end to the other. The 





elements were too heterogeneous to be harmonized, and 


the majority of the delegates were too uncultivated to 
submit to parliamentary forms. I felt sorry for them. 
Though many of their ideas were wild and impracticable, 
there were earnest and sincere men among them who felt 


| that there were social wrongs that ought to be set right, 
The chemist’s eye instantly detects | 
y 


and they acted according to their lights, which were dim 
But, poor fellows, they did not know how 
to act in a deliberative conference. The socialists and 
irreconcilables from the continent, accustomed to the sup- 
pressive methods of their home authorities, were non- 
plussed to find the police here helping them along with their 
processions and with their out-door and in-door meetings. 
It took the wind out of the sails of the Anarchist element to 
find that organized society did not act as if it were afraid of 
them in the least. They were given the freedom of the 
But one thing 


| the conference did that it deserves credit for, and that 
| was to declare that their proposed reforms should be car- 


| ried out by constitutional and legal means, and that the 
force has left its phrases, and sentences, and paragraphs | 


Anarchtists, as such, should not be received as delegates. 
This confirms a previous resolution adopted at Zurich ; and 
for the peace of society is an important step. 

The effect of the disorder of the conference has been 
to create the impression that there is little to fear from the 
reactionary and revolutionary elements as at present con- 
stituted. The meeting at once became a laughing stock, 
and soon ceased to attract attention. ‘That the delegates 
went home disheartened and discouraged goes without 
saying. The history of the socialistic movement will show, I 
think, that the better class of those who take part in it 
become sooner or later disgusted with the lawless agitators 
and refuse to act with them. In England and in our 
country this better class will wake up some morning and 
find that in the general advance of society some of their 
grievances have apparently settled themselves, and that 
there is a God in Israel, the God of evolution, and that 
things come occasionally without having to be fought for. 
Enough of these things come to cause the former socialist 
to drop back into the quiet body of the people. New 
agitators will arise, but in these days, I believe, no faster 
than the old ones retire. 
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A FORETASTE OF AUTUMN. 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott, in Philadelphia Ledger. 

lo the docile eye a meadow spring can furnish a tide of 
discourse. I chanced upon a sloping bank to day, brilliant 
as a garden tilled with care. Nature at times is a fantastic 
florist. Yellow, red, and white blooms were profusely 
scattered in the rank grass, yet free of all rough, weedy 
character. The bees hummed no less happily because posi- 
tive wilderness was lacking, and the cricket’s cheery chirp 

ing rang out as gladly as where the tangled briars hid what 
remained of a long neglected fence. Here I might have 
gathered strawberries a month ago, and raspberries later, 
for this spot had once been a garden, I am more than sure ; 
there still is a trace of a boxwood hedge. ‘The canes of 
the raspberries were richly colored, and would have 
warmed the landscape had it not been an August day 

They sprawled over the ground and looked like gigantic 
purple spiders with their long, limp legs at rest ; or, like 
the after scene of a great battle among such creatures, their 
brilliant purple legs, victors and vanquished alike, in a 
hopeless tangle. I have often noticed a scarcely defined 
purple cloud along the horizon, indeed, it is seldom absent 
on sunny days ; but here were the richest tones of the royal 
color near at hand. 

But I was not on a color hunt, nor yet desirous of 
much bird music ; neither did the shade of sturdy oaks 
woo me. Nothing that suggested even active thoughts 
could induce me to turn from my pathless, aimless wander 
ing. August now, and the fittest time for day dreams, for 
chasing idle nothings in a languid way, for loitering where 
my last step led me, and, turning to the object nearest at 
hand, I plucked the bloom from a bush yarrow, and 
revelled in its pungent, fancy stirring odor. 

Curled at the foot of a beech, where only greenest 
moss and silky grasses grow, I held the yarrow blossoms 
to my nose until my lungs were filled with the subtle odor 
that revived all my waning energies It is not a summer 
scent that recalls June roses or the blossoms of fruit trees 
It is heavy, rich, penetrating; a nut like, oily, autumn 
odor that charges the landscape ; a transporting perfume 
that blots out the present and pictures the future without 
its blemishes ; gives us the spirit of autumn and veils its 
frost-scared body. The bloom of the yarrow is as potent 
as the fruit of the fabled lotus. 

Has not the landscape changed It is August, and the 
first day of it, too, and yet, with yarrow blossoms in my 
hand, I do not see so much of summer as | did The 
towering shellbarks that like sentinels stand out upon the 
meadows, the hillside walnuts, the wayside chestnut, and 
even the shy hazel bushes hidden along the wild brook’s 
weedy bank—all these must be laden with ripened fruit, I 
fancy. Itis crisp October, with its painted leaves, to day, 
not August ; such is the magic of the yarrow bloom. 

Is it all fancy ? What I did not see before is plainly set 
before me now. ‘There on that gnarly sour gum tree, 
scattered all over it, from topmost twig to its lowest trailing 
branches, are bright crimson leaves ‘That surely isa sign 
of autumn. No frost ripened foliage, later, will shine with 
greater glory, and beyond, where the rank weeds have held 
their own against the cropping cows that have tramped 
through them all summer, is that wealth of dull gold, the 
trailing dodder, a gilded web of a gigantic spider—the one 
with purple legs, perhaps, that we saw not far off, this very 
day. This, too, is a1 autumnal plant in its suggestions ; 
its color like the leaves of oaks and beeches when the cool 
nights come So much in this world is what it suggests 
rather than what it really is! With what horror would we 
look upon the world if it was merely facts jumbled and 
tumbled together like a load of bricks dumped from the 
cart. I have in mind such an unfortunate who is zealously 





digging for what he supposes is never upon the surface. 
Never a pebble but isa pebble only to him and nota 
water worn fragment of a great rock formation. And 
what, after all, are these naked fac's to him who cannot 
use them ? My friend has hedged himself in with facts. 
He has built a s‘one wall about him that his ignorance 
cannot stray, and in sucha funny predicament he poses as 
an apostle of wisdom No facts without fancy, if you 
please. They will do to dash out your brains with ; but 
rather let death come uninvi'ed, and every fact remain 
clothed and in its right mind of fanciful interpretation. It 
is asafe course, for no healthy fancy ever yet proved a liar ; 
but what of ‘many a dealer in naked facts ? 

The almanac gives me no concern when | flourish yar- 
row blooms about me. My nose is on duty, not my eyes to 
day, and why have this much neglected sense of smell if we 
put it to no better use than asa guide to lead us from un- 
pleasant places? How few people detect the subtle odors 
distilled by nature in every field and forest, by the wide 
river or its skirting meadows. Yet these odors are full of 
significance the student cannot afford to overlook. ‘They 
are many and marked and full of meaning. If I were 
blind I think I could make many a clever guess as to the 
date, and, perhaps, the time of day Much is lost if we 
are sensitive only to the malodorous waves of tainted air 
that at times cross our paths as fleeting shadows dim the 
bright light of day. 

I take my fill again of the fragrance of yarrow, and in 
doing so anticipate the coming autumn. Much of the 
prosy side of life is given overy to anticipation. Why not 
some of its pleasanter phases? ‘There is little real attrac- 
tiveness in an August day. Itis the old age of summer, 
and not a very vigorous, cheerful old age, either. Did I 
look straight before me and see nothing but a green land- 
scape bathed in dreamy sunshine, I should grow as stolid as 
these huge trunks about me are sturdy and unmoved. The 
yorrow suggests the changes that are coming, as if autumn 
in advance had stored her sweetness in this wayside weed, 
and so it is autumn to all mysenses The eye and nose 
have led me until now, and now my ears catch faint, far off 
sounds, as if I heard in the distance Autumn’s light foot- 
steps. Mere fancy counts for nothing now. 
sound, suggesting another, but the real thing. The 
thrushes of the early morning have long been silent, the 
ca'birds are not complaining, the wood peewee is even too 
busy just now to sing, and so it would be silent here were 
there not noisy nutha'ches overhead. ‘They are climbing 
over the rough bark, and as they peepinto the innumera- 
ble crannies they are chattering incessantly. This is a 
wholesale au'umn sound, heard often when its only accom- 
paniment is the dropping of dead leaves, and yet this 
August day it overtops all other sounds save the rapid rush 
of water over the pebbles and bowlders in the bed of the 
brook. We must close our eyes to realize the full signifi- 
cance of these autumn notes of resident birds. The land- 
scape must rest on our memory, and not upon the retina. 
That querulous refrain belongs to drearier days than these, 
even to November and its fogs and pitiless rains. It is an 
all-pervading sound then and fits well with the surround- 
ings, and the August sunshine to day does not shut off the 
fog and rain when I close 
hatches overhead. 

3ut o' her birds pass by ; 
merits of my life long 


It is not one 


an lis’en to the nut 


my eyes 

birds that have learned all the 
haun's and keep me company 
throughout the year. T here, in the near-by thicke’, is that 
never failing source of cheerfulness, the Carolina wren. 
When the world wore i s most deserted, worn out look last 
winter, this wren came every morning and sang a new soul 
into the wasting skeletons of every weed. ‘The bare 


twigs 
trembled with the joy of a new found faith that 


spring 
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would surely come again and clothe them anew with bright 
green leaves. When early summer’s tuneful host fills the 
warm air with melody we are all too apt to forget the brave 
winter birds ; but, happily, they do not forget themselves. 
It wassoto day. The wren found the world too quiet for 
its fancy and awoke the sleepy echoes. It sounded a chal 
lenge to aJl drowsiness and banished noontide naps from the 
hillside. Like the odor of the yarrow, it called up other 
days, another season with its weal'h of fruits, and how the 
nuts and apples of Oc'ober fell about me as I listened to i's 
wonderful song, the same that I have heard these many 
years, when the thrushes have departed and not a warbler is 
left of the nesting host that thronged the blossoming 
orchard. 

However sultry the midsummer day, a whiff of yarrow 
carries us forward to the coming coolness of September 
mornings. However quiet the midsummer noon, let but a 
single note fall from a winter songs er, and frosty October 
is spread abou" us. In short, if we have not smothered 


our fancy in our rage for facts, be summer what it may, it 
never conceals from those who know where to look the 
sccret of conjuring up at will delightful, reviving, faith- 
sustaining foretas'es of Au'tumn.—Charles C Abbott, M.D. 


How 1r Happenep.—A boy returned from school 
one day with a report that his scholarship had fallen 
below the usual average. 

‘* Well,”’ said the father, ‘‘ you've fallen behind this 
month, have you?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* How did that happen ?’’ 

‘¢ Don’t know, sir.”’ 

The father knew, if the son did not. He had ob- 
served a number of cheap novels scattered about the 
house, but had not thought it worth while to say anything 
until a fitting opportunity should offer itself. A basket 
of apples stood upon the floor, and he said : 

‘* Empty out those apples, and take the basket and 
bring it to me half full of chips.’’ 

Suspecting nothing, the son obeyed. 

‘« And now,’’ he continued, ‘‘ put those apples back 
in the basket.’’ 

When half the apples were replaced, the son said : 

‘* Father, they roll off ; I can’t put in any more.’’ 

‘«¢« Put them in, I tell you.’’ 

‘«¢ But, father, I can’t put them in.’’ 

‘* Put them in! No, of course you can’t put them in. 
Do you expect to fill a basket half full of chips and then 
fill it with apples? You said you did not know why you 
fell behind at school. I will tell you. Your mind is like 
that basket. It will not hold more than so much, and 
here you have been for the past month filling it up with 
chip-dirt—cheap novels.’’—Se/ected. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Apropos of the existing political earnestness, we presume, the New- 
town (Pa.) Enterprise has this paragraph: ‘‘ Everybody is entitled to 
his opinion. All will not be of the same opinion, but the political 
issues of the day should be discussed in a tolerant spirit. All the 
virtues are not wrapped up in one party, but both have claims upon 
them. There is usually something to be learned by listening to a 
thoughtful, earnest talker, whether you agree with him or not. And 
it is not probable that you know it all yourself even if you think 
you do.” 

—Bridget is an excellent cook, but, like most women of her pro- 
fession, she is opinionated, and insists upon making all her dishes 
strictly according to her own recipes. Her mistress gives her very 
full swing, not only as to cooking, but as to the purchase of supplies. 


The other day her mistress said to her: ‘* Bridget, the coffee you are | 


giving us is very good. What kind is it?” ‘‘It’s no koind at all, 
mum,’’ said Bridget, ‘* it’s a mixter.’’ ‘* How do you mixit?” ‘I 
make it one-quarter Mocha and one-quarter Java and one-quarter 
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Rio.” “ But that’s only three-quarters. What do you put in for the 
other quarter?” ‘I put in no other quarter at all, mum. That's 
where so many sphiles the coffee, mum—by putting in a foorth quar 
ter.’—New York ObseFver. 


—On July 1 there came into force in Germany a law against ‘‘ un 
fair competition.” Among the kinds of unfair competition in the sense 
of the law are the circulation of advertisements containing incorrect 
descriptions of goods, and newspapers which intentionally print these 
advertisements come within scope of the measure.—Printer’s Ink. 


—‘‘A great feature of the Paris Exposition of 1900,” a current 
news item says, ‘‘ will be a section devoted to the history of Chris- 
tianity from the beginning to the present day, with representations of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, the scenes of the life of Christ, Pagan and 
Christian Rome, Constantinople, and the lives of the saints.’’ 


—A husband and wife on bicycles connected transversely by steel 
rods, from which was suspended a seat for their seven-year-old child, 
rode through Augusta, Me., on a tour of New England the other day. 
A tent and luggage, which brought the weight of the whole outfit up 
to 400 pounds, were carried, and they traveled about twenty miles a 
day, they said. 

—Public libraries, maintained by municipal corporations in Eng- 
land, are ‘‘ literary institutions,” and consequently exempt from taxa- 
tion by a recent decision of the House of Lords, overruling the de- 
cisions of the Divisional Court, and of the Court of Appeal. 


—Chestnut trees at Toronto, Ont., which were blighted and it was 
thought destroyed by caterpillars, are blossoming anew near their 
tops. 

—Li Hung Chang, who is to visit the United States as the Am- 
bassador of the Emperor of China, will spend part of the 3d of next 
month in this city, as the guest of John Russell Young. 


—In Philadelphia, on the roth jnst., George Ellwood, aged 14 
years, a newsboy, died in great agony after, it is said, having smoked 
nineteen cigarettes in rapid succession. 


—The reported appointment of Father Martinelli as successor to 
Cardinal Satolli as Papal Delegate to the United States has been con- 
firmed. He will sail from Genoa about the first week of September. 
Cardinal Satolli expects to leave America early in October. 


—The Banks of Newfoundland, as well as others in Canada, now 
refuse to accept American silver coin, alleging as a reason the ‘‘ un- 
certainty of the financial and political problems in the United States.” 


—Canon Farrar says there is but one failure, and that is not to be 
true to the best one knows. 


—A Chicago dispatch says that a through export rate on provis- 
ions and packing house products between the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers has been made which gives the Missouri river packers a great 
advantage over those of Chicago. The competition of the Gulf roads 
is said to be the cause of the new rate. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith, of Georgia, has resigned 
his place, as he adheres to the regular Democratic party, and supports 
the Chicago candidates, Bryan and Sewall. He had been opposed to 
free silver coinage, but decided not to oppose the party conclusions. 
President Cleveland, on the 24th, announced the appointment of ex- 


Governor David R. Francis, of Missouri, to fill the place. He will 
enter on his duties Ninth month 1. 


AN organization of those Democrats who,on account of their 
views on silver coinage, or for other reasons, have ‘‘bolted’’ the 
Chicago ticket, is being formed in most of the States, and a conven- 
tion to be held at Indianapolis will probably name other candidates for 
President and Vice-President. In Pennsylvania they have adopted 
the name of the “‘ Jeffersonian party.” 


AT Indianapolis, Indiana, on the 24th, Judge Woods, of the 
United States Court, appointed William McDoel, of Chicago, receiver 
of the “ Monon route ”’ of railway, between Chicago and Louisville, 
537 miles, with leased lines. The allegations of the applicant for the 
receivership state that the road is seriously embarrassed in its finances. 


THE new Canadian Parliament assembled at Ottawa on the 19th 
instant. J. D. Edgar was elected Speaker of the House of Commons, 
without opposition. An Ottawa dispatch says that as a result of the 
friendly conference between Premier Laurier and his colleagues and 
the Manitoba Ministers, a settlement of the vexed Manitoba school 
question has been arrived at. 


FOREMAN Peter Ryan, John Manning, and John Campbell were 
killed in the St. Lawrence mine, at Butte, Montana, on the 18th inst., 
Tuesday evening, by the failure of a clutch on the hoisting engine to 
work, which permitted the cage to drop to the bottom of the shaft, a 
distance of 1,250 feet. 

Lorp Russe_t of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
delivered an extended and able address on the subject of ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Arbitration,’’ before the American Bar Association, at Saratoga, 
on the goth. We shall print some extracts from it. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mullica Hill, N. J., 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 12, 1896, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. What Makes a Christian ? 

2. What is the Object and Effect of a Chris- 

tian life ? 

3. Are the Influences of the Fundamental 
Principles of Friends Increasing or De- 
creasing ? 

A cordial invitation is extended to all in- 

terested, OHN G, BorTON, 
re M. Cougs, } Clerks. 

*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house at Wrightstown, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
Eighth month 30, 1896. 

The meeting will be addressed at 3 p. m., by 
Jesse H. Holmes. Subject: ‘‘ Temperance 
and Tobacco.” All interested are respectfull y 
invited to attend. On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 

*,* A Circular Meeting will be held under 
the care of a committee of the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting at Centre, Del., on First-day, the 
13th of Ninth month, at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*.* It is desired that as many as can of the 
Visiting Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
meet at the time of White Water Quarterly 
Meeting, Ninth month 5, to make arrangements 
for work in the Fall Creek, Duck Creek, and 
Milford Meetings. 


*,* First-day, Eighth month 30, will be 
Friends’ Day at the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, the 
Meeting for Worship being at 3 o'clock. 
Friends are invited. 

*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
EIGHTH MONTH: 

30. Pittstown. 
Duanesburg. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 


Form and Finish 


are essential fea- 
tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
lasting, the finish 
or brilliancy pro 
duced by 


ELEC BI UICON 


is of the highest degree and lasts as long as the form 
exists. It never scratches nor wears. 
It’s unlike others. 


Grocers sell it. Send to us for sample 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 
19 N. Second Street, Philad’a. 
John Faber Miller, ,.°tan0. b 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. , 
FAHNESTOCK | 


HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 
is always interested in having painting 
done, and the great variety of shades 

or combinations which can be produced by 
ithe use of 


Pure White Lead 


| and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
a to exercise her judgment and 
} 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
— New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER | 
UNION 
SOUTHERN r 
SHIPMAN } 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI | 


} Cincinnati. 


Chicago. taste and secure the best and most durable 


paint. The brands shown in list are genu- 
ts. voi | ine. For colors use the NaTIONAL 
RED SEAL . 9 P Whi I d Ti ° - Cc | : 
omens | Co.'s Pure ite Lead Linting Colors. 
Jou. uew1s@sros.co | trouble to make or match a shade. 
a Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


LEAD 
No 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo 


Louisville 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9to 12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 25> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The Quickest, Cheapest 
and Easiest Method of 
Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

Berries and other fruits too ripe for trans tion may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 

m the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mudge Patent Canner. 
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Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL Bakinc PowpDER Company, 
106 Wall St. , New York. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


I1HE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, ea Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, . WEBSTER, 
Oashier. 


HOLDERS OF 


SOLICITORS LOAN & TRUST CO. 


mortgages on property in and near Tacoma and 
Seattle can have their investments well cared for 
by the undersigned. Personal care and attention 
to each investment is the secret of success in hand. 
ling defaulted mortgages. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
REFERENCE: __ S 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnur Street, Philadelphia, 
ane OTHERS. 


Fnnsstandl oases: 


Carefully Selected 
Municipal Warrants 
and School Bonds. 


CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
EXAMINED. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, 


TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0, 


No. '7 North lay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a GeNERAL Trust and BANKING Bustness. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ac 


RxEcuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR 
Raterest or Dividends Collected, Real 


Baword Seatie, Jr. 


Vice- Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., eta 
managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


Scores M. Been ; 


Executive Committee : a, S. H. aon , Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
4 White, Mat Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Guadorft.. 


™ GIRARD 
w TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


| nnn Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS,  eeniens. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, 


Treasu 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. — 
JOHN A. BROWN 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


WILLIAM H. 
GEORGE H. 


GEORGE TU at BISPHAM, 


FRANCIS I. Gow. EN, 
McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


AAe H. CLOTHIER, 
OHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. * aerereeee 

JOSIAH M. BAC 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestgasLe Forms of Lire and ENpowMENT INSUBANOB 


at actual Net Cost. It is Porsty Morvat; 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


a Surpius of over Tages MILLIONS. 
INCONTESTABLE. 


has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Compan 
the Conspany's of 8 0 
able semi-ann 


y issues its 


Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable af 
tion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
y. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


- DIRECTORS 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


Isaac H. Ciothler, 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B Gest, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J). Baily, 


Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Hen:y Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphis« 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are ke 


rance De 


of 
ULKE; Assistant 


ASA 8. WING; M 
J. ROBERTS 


pt separate and a 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA 


from the Assets of the Com 
BROW N; Vice-President and Actiar, 
ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ;: Trust O 

Officer, J. ~ TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. A 


John C. Hancock & Co.) 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. RB. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 





AQUILA . J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 18270 


S. F. BALDE 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
4&@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 
cows; the money will buy a 
separator and you save cost 
of their keep, while the butter you make 
sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
circulars. Please mention this 
P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa., 
Elgin, Il. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
| oie ee ane to'serving families. Office, 


em CREPE 1 3 L. JONES. 





